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“Anonymity Cloaks the Vital Parts’ 


The Ebey Affair 


RICHARD BARSS 


In Oregon Education Journal 


a PORTLAND “school patron” 
quoted anonymously in circulars 
distributed in far-away Houston, 
Texas ... A mysterious Mrs. W. J. 
Edwards, never located and not 
known at a given Houston address 
. . « Critics who employed an at- 
torney to bring accusations for them 
to the Houston school board but 
who remained anonymous despite 
repeated demands that they be re- 
vealed . . . A 350-page formal re- 
port branded by prominent Ore- 
gonians as misrepresenting the 
opinions and statements given by 
them. 

All of these unwholesome fac- 
tors figure in The Ebey Affair 
which “broke” last summer. On 
July 15, a series of such circum- 
stances, many cloaked in anonymity, 
culminated in the failure of the 
Houston board to reelect Dr. 
George W. Ebey to the position of 
deputy superintendent of the Hous- 
ton schools. 

Dr. Ebey first appeared on the 
Oregon educational scene when he 
was employed as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Portland public 
schools in 1948. He served this 
city’s schools for four years, part 
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of the time in charge of curriculum 
and part, in charge of personnel. 
While in Portland, he took a mod- 
est part in community activities and 
was a member of Portland's Urban 
League, an organization devoted to 
promoting good Negro-white rela- 
tions. He was also a member of the 
Oregon Education Association 
(OEA). 

Then came what appeared to be 
opportunity for Dr. Ebey. He was 
offered the deputy superintendency 
of the. big, sprawling Houston 
schools at $12,000 salary. He ac- 
cepted and was hired July 11, 1952, 
with a one-year contract. Dr. Ebey 
and his family moved to Houston 
and, by all accounts, he appeared to 
have served the schools there effi- 
ciently and well. Yet on July 15, 
1953, he was released from the 
position by a four-to-three decision 
of the Houston School Board not to 
renew his contract. 
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What brought about this strange 
decision? 

Even before Dr. Ebey appeared 
on the job in Houston—before he 
was hired, in fact—a circular was 
distributed in Houston signed by a 
mysterious Mrs. W. J. Edwards. It 
urged school patrons to contact the 
school board to be sure that a 
“liberal” was not employed as 
deputy superintendent on the rec- 
ommendation of the city school su- 
perintendent. 

Then another circular, entitled, 
“We've Got Your Number, Dr. 
Ebey,” made its appearance in 
Houston. It, too, was signed by the 
unknown Mrs. Edwards. It attacked 
Dr. Ebey as a ‘‘storm center’’ in the 
Portland schools and _ brought 
numerous charges against him. It 
quoted a Portland “school patron” 
anonymously as saying, “. .. we 
don’t want him.” 

This anonymous circular came to 
the attention of Portland OEA 
members, including its president, 
who wrote protests to Houston, and 
supported Dr. Ebey’s activities in 
Portland. In August of 1952, The 
Oregonian carried an editorial on 
the “unwarranted assault’’ on the 
professional reputation of Dr. Ebey. 
The attention of NEA representa- 
tives who were in Portland last fall 
was directed to the developing 
storm. 

UNDISCLOSED ACCUSERS 

For a time, all seemed quiet. 
Then, early in 1953, the attackers 
began moving in. The “Mrs. W. J. 
Edwards” circulars again appeared. 
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And then, after another uneasy 
quict, in May, an attorney, repre- 
senting undisclosed principals which 
he subsequently consistently refused 
to name, appeared before the Hous- 
ton school board. The attorney pre- 
sented a brochure making extended 
charges against Dr. Ebey. 

In general, the attackers had ques- 
tioned Dr. Ebey’s loyalty and 
charged that he was a liberal in his 
political viewpoints, interested in 
promoting intergroup relationships, 
and that he was a progressive edu- 
cator. Ebey said he would welcome 
an investigation by the board. 

Shortly afterwards, the school 
board announced that it had em- 
ployed the General Research Com- 
pany, with Dr. Ebey’s consent, to 
investigate charges against him. 
Oregonians were interviewed and 
indirectly quoted at some length 
and this material was included in 
the report. 


NO DISLOYALTY SHOWN 


The report, when finally pre- 
pared, was presented to the board. 
Dr. Ebey apparently first saw it on 
a Monday evening, July 13, at a 
meeting of the board. On the fol- 
lowing Wednesday night he pre- 
sented a talk in his own behalf be- 
fore the board. Then, despite the 
fact that Houston board members 
agreed that the report did not show 
that Dr. Ebey was disloyal, by a 
vote of four to three they refused to 
renew his contract. 

The release of Dr. Ebey precipi- 
tated tremendous reaction. The 
OEA, which ‘had repeatedly urged 
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Texas teachers from the NEA to 
make a thorough investigation, as- 
serted through a strongly-worded 
resolution by the Board of Trustees, 
that it will demand full investiga- 
tion of the Oregon angles of the 
case if action is not instituted in 
Texas. 

Several prominent Oregonians 
took immediate issue with state- 
ments they purportedly had given 
to investigators compiling the Ebey 
report for the Houston school 
board. Some denied that they had 
said what was attributed to them. 
State Superintendent Rex Putnam 
told The Oregonian, and reiterated 
it to the OEA headquarters staff 
members, that the part of the report 
attributed to him was “‘amazing.” 

“There is a thread of truth all 
the way through,” he said, “‘but it is 
so tangled up with the investigator's 
paraphrasing of a conversation 
which he himself initiated and car- 
ried on, that the whole thing is 
false.” 

In Houston, too, Dr. Ebey had 
numbers of supporters. The Hous- 
ton Teachers Association earlier had 
indicated its concern over the case, 
criticising for instance, the attor- 
ney’s refusal to name his backers. 

A Houston board member told 
newsmen ... “If we can let un- 
known people come up and accuse 
someone, if we initiate an expen- 
sive investigation, find out from it 
that the charges of disloyalty are 


false and still fire him on those ac- 
cusations, we are in the position 
where nobody’s job is safe—and I 
don’t mean just educators. It is time 
people are getting frightened.” 

Following the Ebey report and 
the board’s action, the Houston 
Teachers Association indicated to 
the OEA that it intended to ask for 
an NEA investigation and hoped 
to have the Texas State Teachers 
Association with it in the request. 
There appears, however, to be an 
attempt to block the NEA investi- 
gation by the Houston Association 
of School Administrators. The inti- 
mation is that the Houston Teachers 
Association has no right to ask for 
an investigation because Dr. Ebey 
is an administrator not a teacher. 

Nevertheless, to date, NEA De- 
fense Commission representatives 
have been in Houston at least twice, 
making preliminary investigations 
into the situation. A full investiga- 
tion awaits an official invitation for 
the NEA to participate from the 
Texas State Teachers Association 
or the local Houston Teachers As- 
sociation. 

This, then, is The Ebey Affair to 
date. Much that should be known is 
not known. Anonymity cloaks vital 
parts of the whole picture. The Ore- 
gon Education Association believes 
that The Ebey Affair “directly con- 
cerns’ its own organization and has 
“important implications’ for our 
American way of life. ® 


o* strike freedom of the mind with the fist of patriotism 
is an old and an ugly subtlety — Adlai Stevenson 





A Shining New “Tool” in Education 
How Will the Schools Use Television? 


LAWRENCE H. CoNRAD 


In The School Executive 


Coe April 14, 1952, the Federal 
Communications Commission ended 
its ‘freeze’ of all new television 
channels and announced, simultan- 
eously, that 242 broadcasting chan- 
nels in the ultra-high frequency 
band were being reserved for non- 
commercial uses. This meant educa- 
tional television! 

The announcement of the reser- 
vation of these channels was dra- 
matic and startling. Very few people 
in the country had given any 


thought to the question of making 
any but an indirect use of the edu- 


cational and cultural possibilities of 
television. 

Now, something more than a year 
later, there is a great appreciation 
of the tremendous educational pos- 
sibilities of the medium. No one 
says any longer that television is a 
mere plaything fit only for amuse- 
ment. It now can be seen that far 
beyond films and radio—each of 
which has educational possibilities 
that have not been fully utilized— 
television is a complete medium for 
communicating the sense of being 
present in the midst of an experi- 
ence. 

Hence we can learn from the tele- 
vision screen in the same way that 
we learn from life; and many edu- 
cators are now seeing this medium 
as the most effective of all methods 
of teaching. In certain specialty 
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uses, and on certain experimental 
occasions, television has proved to 
be able to teach lessons on a mass 
scale that can be grasped quickly, 
understood clearly, and retained 
quite perfectly. 

Certainly in the fields of general 
education and of adult education, 
the television screen would seem to 
have a great future, both under com- 
mercial sponsors and in the hands 
of the colleges and schools of the 
nation. The full development of 
these two areas of learning has 
awaited the perfection of an effec- 
tive device for reaching into the 
home with full and comprehensive 
courses and programs of study. 

But the mind is simply stunned 
with the prospect of what may come 
about in the schools in a very few 
years’ time when this medium finds 
its best uses as an instrument for 
extending the benefits of the best 
teaching to all children. For educa- 
tional television should be looked 
on as a method for making avail- 
able a superbly-taught lesson that is 
planned and produced by a group 
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of teachers pooling their resources. 

The planning will be done days 
or even weeks in advance; the 
charts, graphs, scenes, redlia, etc., 
will be gathered from libraries, mu- 
seums and private collections, or 
purchased, or made, for the pur- 
pose of this one lesson. The presen- 
tation of the lesson will be ade- 
quately rehearsed to attain maxi- 
mum effectiveness. The lesson will 
be taught in the studio, before the 
cameras. And it will be distributed 
to the classrooms of all the partici- 
pating teachers, each one of whom 
has helped with the planning and 
has agreed that this is the lesson to 
be taught, and that this is the most 
effective way of teaching it. 

No one in the schools is thinking 
of turning over to television the 
education of the young. Television 
is merely a method of distributing 
education. Teachers will have to 
plan the lessons and take a large 
part in teaching them. Actually 
television is a shining new tool for 
education. 

What can this new tool do? It 
can convey information and knowl- 
edge better than a teacher can, for 
it can combine the best thinking and 
the best skills of many teachers, 
plus the assistance of experts, and 
the visual effectiveness of display 
material gathered from all parts of 
the world. 

We shall have to study the cur- 
riculum to find the optimum areas 
for the use of the television camera 
and screen. There is a fraction of 
the work of the schools that will be 
done much faster and much better 
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once the new tool is put into its 
full operation. Such teaching will 
take more time; but by putting the 
resulting instruction simultaneously 
before great numbers of pupils, the 
device should save more than the 
extra time it requires. And by in- 
creasing the effectiveness of in- 
struction, still more time—often 
consumed in reteaching—will be 
saved. There should be saving 
enough to take care of all the extra 
costs. 

As soon as programs designed 
for the schools—either as studio 
originals or as kinescope recordings 
for subsequent showings—become 
available in a given area, the schools 
should acquire television receivers. 
The initial requirement should be 
one TV set for each school build- 
ing which can be shared by the 
various Classes as a specific program 
suits a course of study. Later, more 
sets can be provided as the need 
for them is demonstrated. 

Teachers on the staff of every 
school will give some part of their 
time to planning and producing les- 
sons for use in their own and other 
schools. And everyone, from the 
top administrator down, will be 
alert to the school use that may be 
made of educational material ap- 
pearing on the television screen 
during both the school day and the 
evening and weekend hours. 

As the schools make use of such 
program material, the studios will 
more and more design their pro- 
grams with reference to the pur- 
poses the schools are trying to 
serve. ® 





Why Be a Low-Pressure Salesman? 


Recruiting Teachers for Tomorrow’s Schools 


RICHARD A. BARNES 


In The School Review 


oe F the teachers of tomorrow's 
schools are to be of the high quality 
needed to secure the proper educa- 
tion of our young people for living 
effectively and happily in a demo- 
cratic society, there will need to be 
a satisfying profession in which to 
work, a selective recruitment pro- 
gram, and a sound teacher-educa- 
tion program. 

If democracy is to maintain a po- 
sition of leadership and survive the 
attack of other life-philosophies, 
tomorrow's schools must be taught 
by men and women who are intelli- 
gent, mentally and __ physically 
healthy, and well prepared for their 
jobs. These teachers must have a 
sincere liking for, and a good 
understanding of, young people. 
They must recognize that teacher 
education is never completed but 
is a continuing process, and they 
must be imbued with the ideal of 
becoming better teachers with each 
unit of experience. 

Let us briefly examine some of 
the steps which must be taken be- 
fore we can have a satisfactory sup- 
ply of teachers of the kind we want. 

In the first place, teaching as a 
lifework must be made more attrac- 
tive to the right kind of young men 
and young women. In recent years 
most suggestions for the solution of 
this problem have been centered in, 
or have been based directly on, the 
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standard of teachers’ salaries. It 
has been contended that, if teachers’ 
salaries were raised to a point where 
they would compare favorably with 
the incomes from other lines of en- 
deavor, a sufficient number of 
young men and women of high 
quality would be attracted to teach- 
ing as a vocation. 

Salaries have been raised, though 
not enough to make the level of 
teachers’ salaries compare favorably 
with earnings in many occupations 
with less stringent requirements of 
personality and preparation. It is 
yet too early to tell whether higher 
salaries will be successful in attract- 
ing a sufficient number of desirable 
young people into the teaching pro- 
fession. But past experience with 
other occupations and a knowledge 
of human nature lead one to believe 
that, if salaries are raised to a high 
enough level, there will be a grand 
rush toward the teaching field. 

There are two real dangers inher- 
ent in this method of recruiting 
ceachers. High salaries would un- 
doubtedly attract undesirable can- 
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didates as well as young people of 
sound character, healthy physique, 
high intelligence, and a sincere lik- 
ing for children. An equal, if not 
greater, danger is that we may be- 
come satisfied with quantity at the 
expense of quality. 

Instead of accepting any person 
who says he wants to qualify for 
a teachers certificate, there should 
be a selective recruitment program 
that would encourage desirable can- 
didates and would redirect those 
who do not show promise of be- 
coming good teachers into occupa- 
tions for which they are better 
fitted. This recruitment should be- 
gin in the elementary school and 
continue through college years. The 
redirection phase should continue 
within the profession and should 
lead out of the teaching field those 
who prove incapable of becoming 
successful teachers. 


NEED NEW POINT OF VIEW 


The success of any teacher-re- 
cruitment program depends largely 
on the teachers already in the pro- 
fession. The suggestion is heard, 
much too infrequently and too 
faintly, that more young people 
would be recruited for teaching if 
the teachers now in the profession 
would approach the problem from 
a different point of view. 

Instead of broadcasting to all 
who will listen the unattractive fea- 
tures of teaching, in an apparent 
attempt to make the listeners feel 
sorry for the teachez, each teacher 
should take the position that teach- 
ing is an attractive profession and 


one requiring both talent and skill 
and that, if an individual is good 
enough, he may be permitted to 
enter this rewarding profession. It 
would be interesting to see this sug- 
gestion given a fair trial. 

Far too many teachers in both 
high school and college advise all 
students to stay away from teaching. 
A young woman who was doing her 
student teaching stopped in my 
office recently and asked whether all 
teachers disliked their jobs. She was 
in the habit of taking her luncheon 
in the school cafeteria. All the 
teachers at the lunch table asked her 
each day when she came in whether 
she still thought she would like to 
be a teacher. In all the time she had 
been doing student teaching, only 
one teacher had encouraged her to 
continue her preparation for teach- 
ing. This young student was seri- 
ously considering giving up her 
plans to teach and seeking some 
other type of employment. 


STRESS TEACHING REWARDS 


Such an attitude on the part of 
those already in the profession will 
not encourage desirable candidates 
to choose teaching as a vocation. 
There are undesirable features in 
every profession, and teaching has 
its share of them. But if we are 
really serious about wanting to re- 
cruit not only a larger number but 
a better quality of young people, 
we must quit stressing the unde- 
sirable features and emphasize the 
values and rewards in teaching. 

If the many teachers who are 
thoroughly interested in, and chal- 
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lenged by, their work are careful 
to speak positively about teaching 
as a life-profession, fewer promis- 
ing candidates will be directed away 
from the teaching field. 

The seed of interest in the pro- 
fession may be sown early. During 
the preschool period through per- 
haps Grade V or VI, children are 
definitely attracted to the profession, 
and there is ample evidence for 
their admiration and respect for 
both teachers and teaching. They 
play school, quote their teachers in- 
cessantly, and repeatedly affirm their 
intention of becoming teachers. But 
from Grade VI on, children seem 
rapidly to lose this interest. Part 
of our recruitment loss is thought 
to be due to the attitude of the 
teachers with whom children come 
in contact at junior- and senior- 
high-school level. 


RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


But it is not enough to sow seeds 
of interest in the profession. Teach- 
ers, especially high-school teachers, 
should be on the lookout for boys 
and girls who seem to possess the 
qualities essential in a good teacher 
and should strongly encourage these 
young people to consider teaching 
for their lifework. The same may be 
said of college teachers when they 
are advising students. We cannot 
compete with other professions for 
the interest of desirable young 
people unless we set up a positive 
recruitment program throughout the 
entire field. 

However, even the desire of a 
large number of fine young people 


to teach will not, in itself, provide 
good teachers for tomorrow's 
schools. There must be sound teach- 
er-education programs in the insti- 
tutions in which future teachers are 
enrolled. Also there must be a 
greater retention of teachers within 
the profession. Space does not per- 
mit a detailed discussion of these 
two significant phases of the teacher 
problem. 

The teacher shortage is acute. 
The schools must be kept open. 
Nevertheless, care should be exer- 
cised in the selection of new recruits 
to the profession, and we should 
raise the level of our provisions for 
preservice and in-service teacher 
education. We should guard against 
becoming so concerned about the 
great need for numbers that we 
lower our sights and mistake quan- 
tity for quality. Once the profession 
is supplied with high-quality teach- 
ers who are enthusiastic about their 
profession, we shall not need to 
worry about a shortage of good 
teachers; the enthusiasm of these 
teachers will attract like personali- 
ties to prepare for teaching. 

There are many excellent teachers 
in our schools, for whom we are 
very thankful. Unfortunately there 
are also teachers who do not qualify, 
in preparation, ability, or person- 
ality, as teachers, Our continuing 
task should be to build up the per- 
sonnel of the teaching profession to 
the point where teaching will rank 
among the most important profes- 
sions, in practice as well as in 
theory, and each can say proudly, 
“I am a teacher.” ® 





A Case of Historic Precedents 


A Victory for Every Teacher 
Harry A. Fospick 
In NEA Journal 


pe N a courtroom packed with 
hushed listeners, California teacher 
Fern Bruner took the witness stand 
to testify in her suit against a radio 
commentator, the station, and its 
manager. 

It was her own attorney, Gardiner 
Johnson, who led off her examina- 
tion with the oft-resented question: 
“Are you now or have you ever 
been a member of the Communist 
Party?” 

She did not refuse to answer, she 
did not evade. She answered softly, 
but with the positive tone of sincer- 
ity that made her reply as emphatic 
as if she had shouted: 

“Never!” 

“Are you now or have you ever 
been a Communist sympathizer?” 

“Never!” 

In a series of broadcasts over San 
Francisco station KYA, magazine 
publisher James J. Tarantino had 
referred to Miss Bruner as having 
been “reported many times to be a 
Communist or Communist sympa- 
thizer.”” He asked the ‘mayor’ of 
San Lorenzo to ‘‘check her Commie 
background . . . and if my informa- 
tion is correct, and I think it is, Fern 
Bruner should be fired.” 

It took four weeks and 2100 
pages of testimony after Miss 
Bruner’s opening denial before 
counsel for the defense admitted in 
their closing argument that they had 
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not proved that Miss Bruner was a 
Communist or that the United 
World Federalists, the only activity 
on which the charge was based, was 
subversive. 

Tarantino, radio station KYA, 
and station manager H. G. Fern- 
head were ordered to pay Miss 
Bruner $55,125 in general and 
punitive damages, a high price for 
the luxury of impugning the loyalty 
of an American classroom teacher. 


HISTORIC PRECEDENTS 
The thumping August 6 verdict 
this year offers historic precedents 
in the courts of California and of 
the nation. It was the first case in 
California in which a slander suit 
based on false imputation of Com- 
munism reached a jury; probably 
the first in the nation in which a 
public-school teacher, charged with 
Communist sympathies, struck back 
through the courts; the first that we 
know of in which a slander judg- 
ment has been awarded on the basis 
of radio-broadcast charges of Red 
activities. 


Could this have happened to any 
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certified teacher? Could it happen to 
you? Here's the way it happened to 
Fern Bruner. 

She was a social-studies teacher 
in Benicia, a small town near San 
Francisco. During her third year 
there students wanted to form a stu- 
dent unit of the United World Fed- 
eralists and asked Miss Bruner to 
serve as adviser. Permission was 
granted by the principal and the 
school board and the chapter func- 
tioned for several months. Then, 
several local organizations, spear- 
headed by a Mrs. Olivia O'Grady, 
who had developed an obsession 
that the UWF program was highly 
subversive, protested the student ac- 
tivity. 

The board backed the teacher but 
requested that the group not meet 
in the school buildings or as a 
school organization. By their own 
decision, the students then disband- 
ed rather than cause a community 
uproar. 

Miss Bruner stayed another year 
at Benicia. Not one complaint was 
received by the school board or ad- 
ministration until June of 1951, 
when the same Mrs. O'Grady pre- 
sented a petition seeking Miss 
Bruner’s dismissal. Even though 
she had announced in the press that 
she was circulating the petition, she 
was the sole signer. 

Assured that the case was closed, 
Miss Bruner then accepted a posi- 
tion at San Lorenzo High School, 
near Oakland, California. Four 
days before the teachers’ preschool 
meeting, Tarantino made the. first 
of his broadcasts. 
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District Superintendent O. B. 
Paulsen began receiving telephone 
calls, many of them asking only, 
‘Has that new Commie teacher been 
fired?” Jointly Miss Bruner and the 
administration asked the California 
Teachers Association Ethics Com- 
mission to investigate the charges. 


THE SILENT TREATMENT 

Meanwhile, Miss Bruner began 
her teaching, mecting her colleagues 
and pupils daily. Did you ever get 
the silent treatment? Here's how 
Fern Bruner described it on the wit- 
ness stand: 

“I found myself surrounded by a 
wall of silence that was erected 
wherever I went. In a new com- 
munity, a new school, I had no way 
of clearing this up. My students 
didn’t know me, and wouldn't come 
to me—or even accept me—until I 
had earned their confidence. I had 
no opportunity to dispel their sus- 
picions. After all, they ‘had heard 
it on the radio.’ I was in a state of 
nervous exhaustion, trying to clear 
my name and do justice to my 
teaching. Until the CTA report was 
issued, I could do neither.” 

The CTA made a thorough inves- 
tigation and published its report in 
a booklet entitled, ‘Spotlight Re- 
versed.” The report completely 
cleared Miss Bruner of all charges, 
declared that the commission found 
her to be an outstanding teacher of 
exceptionally high moral character 
and unqualifiedly loyal to her coun- 
try. The commission recommended 
that the CTA finance any legal ser- 


vice necessary. 
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Two more broadcasts then brand- 
ed the report as ‘slanted and 
biased.”” Tarantino broadened his 
attack, blasting the California 
Teachers Association for its ““white- 
wash” of Miss Bruner. 

With no retractions forthcoming, 
the California Teachers Association 
directed Gardiner Johnson, chief of 
the law firm which serves as the 
CTA’s legal counsel, to file suit in 
Miss Bruner’s behalf. 

Tense drama kept the packed 
courtroom in suspense throughout 
the trial. Much of this was provided 
by Attorney Johnson, whose persis- 
tent and penetrating questions kept 
defense witnesses squirming before 
his hammering crossexamination of 
their testimony. 

In his ringing final rebuttal, 


Johnson told the jury, “You have 
the right to be the voice and the 
strong right arm of every decent 
person in this community—to strike 
an effective blow square on the 
jaw of Tarantino and anyone like 


him . . . The strength of evidence, 
the maliciousness of this offense, 
justify a verdict for punitive dam- 
ages so that this uncouth and illit- 
erate character assassin, the radio 
station which made it possible for 
him to go on the air, and all who 
dare traffic in baseless slander might 
know they can and will be called to 
account in an American courtroom.” 

The jury found for the plaintiff. 
Repetition of those smears without 
any effort to verify the CTA report 
was deemed an expression of malice 
toward the teacher. 

On that basis, Tarantino was ord- 


ered to pay Miss Bruner $25,000 in 
punitive damages and $125 in gen- 
eral and specific damages. Even 
more important, the jury found sta- 
tion KYA equally culpable and 
Manager Fernhead guilty of failure 
to exercise due care in clearing the 
Tarantino scripts. The station was 
assessed $25,000 and _ Fernhead 
$5000. Tarantino was not a station 
employe; he paid full rates for ra- 
dio time to advertise and supple- 
ment his magazine. 

“I’m so happy that the jury label- 
ed the damages punitive against 
Tarantino and the station instead 
of reimbursement for my personal 
humiliation,” Miss Bruner told the 
press. “I feel strongly that this ver- 
dict was for the whole teaching pro- 
fession. It indicates that this kind 
of slander can’t be carried on with 
impunity.” 

Editorially, commenting on the 
verdict, the San Francisco Chronicle 
stressed the fact that the CTA, hav- 
ing investigated and disproved the 
charges against Miss Bruner, came 
to her defense and commended it 
for its “intelligent and courageous 
conduct.” 

But CTA leaders were quick to 
point out that Fern Bruner has earn- 
ed the gratitude of the whole pro- 
fession. Despite long delays and 
frustrating developments which 
would have caused even slightly 
timorous souls to withdraw from 
the fight, Miss Bruner never waver- 
ed. All who participated in the case 
believe that Miss Bruner has indeed 
rendered a service to the profes- 
sion! * 





Some Practices That Really Improve 


Staff Relations 


DANIEL E. GRIFFITHS 


In The Nation's Schools 


= responsibility for improving 
staff relations rests almost complete- 
ly on the shoulders of the school 
administrator. While there is no 
doubt that there is a degree of 
reciprocity and that the teachers are 
involved as a most important ele- 
ment in the process, the initiative 
must come from the administrator. 

“How” is the next question. 
What are the criticisms of teachers 
regarding the attitudes and actions 
of their administrators? What 
would they like to see changed? 

When a group of teachers was 
asked, “What would you like to tell 
your administrator about improving 
staff relations?” the teachers came 
up with some interesting . observa- 
tions. For one thing, they said, “Ad- 
ministrators should listen more than 
they do.” The administrator needs 
to practice creative listening. When 
he listens to his teachers he finds he 
needs to revise his previous think- 
ing in the light of their comments. 
Only in this way will decisions 
really be the result of group intelli- 
gence. 

The teachers also said, “In order 
to obtain the cooperation of various 
members of the staff, put things on 
a voluntary basis.” We have a great 
deal of evidence to indicate that in- 
service education programs, for in- 
stance, are more successful if they 
are on a voluntary basis. 
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Teachers want to know the limits 
within which they work. If a group 
of teachers is turned loose on a 
problem and comes up with a solu- 
tion that cannot be accepted because 
it violates the laws or mores of a 
community or infringes on the priv- 
ate domain of other legitimate inter- 
ests, the results will be disastrous 
for further group work. A group 
needs to know clearly and specifical- 
ly the limits within which it is to 
operate. Possibly these limits could 
be the first order of business when 
the work of the committee gets 
under way. Once arrived at, these 
limits provide the guideline and the 
security for further work. 

There are two areas in which 
teachers would like to see consider- 
able improvement in their adminis- 
trators. They are closely allied and 
deal with “setting reasonable stand- 
ards” and “recognizing and encour- 
aging initiative.’ Many teachers 
have never been told anything en- 
couraging in the whole lifetime of 
their profession. Unless we give 
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wholehearted approval to these 
people who do show some initiative 
there will be no initiative demon- 
strated in school systems; the 
American concept of free enterprise 
and high productivity will not be 
fulfilled in our public schools. 

Not all of the teachers’ com- 
ments were negative. Teachers like 
administrators who have a “‘consis- 
tent disposition.” No. one can do 
business with a man who continu- 
ally flies off the handle. 

Teachers also say they like an ad- 
ministrator who is “ready to help 
teachers solve their problems.” Part 
of this relates to ‘‘creative listen- 
ing,” but it also relates to a friend- 
ly human feeling of cooperation and 
trust that teachers want to have exist 
between them and their administra- 
tor. Teachers want to know they 
can bring their problems to the 
administrator, get a hearing, and 
receive advice that will aid them. 

These points get at the spiritual 
aspects of staff relations. It may be 
that ‘'the spirit is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” It is necessary to add 
to the spirit of good relations a 
structure that makes it possible to 
carry out the good intentions. Some 
practices that should be tried are: 

1. Staff members (teachers and 
principals) help the superintendent 
in interviewing and passing judg- 
ment on candidates. 

2. All chairmen of curriculum 


study committees are classroom 
teachers. 

3. Teachers are in charge of most 
of the regular faculty meetings. 

4. There is in each system a rep- 
resentative advisory council, with 
elected representatives of the teach- 
ers administration, and noncerti- 
ficated personnel, which serves as a 
sounding board for new policies 
and transmits these new policies 
back to the grass roots. 

5. Teachers meet regularly with 
the board of education. 

6. Superior performance on the 
part of the staff is recognized in a 
positive manner. 

7. Teachers are given authority 
commensurate with their responsi- 
bilities. 

8. The administrator is always 
available and approachable. 

9. Members of the staff partici- 
pate together in recreational and so- 
cial activities. 

10. The staff helps to welcome 
and orient new members. 

11. There is some time during 
the school day for personal and pro- 
fessional nonteaching activities. 

When practices such as these are 
combined with a warm and friendly 
spirit of cooperation, staff relation- 
ships will be on a higher and more 
productive level. This high level 
will be reflected in better teaching, 
and better teaching, in _ better 
schools. * 


és OOPERATION is the watchword for obtaining satisfy- 
ing personnel relations. Too many of us, however, use our 
own definition of that word, “You coo, while I operate.” — 
L. L. Haskew in California Journal of Secondary Education. 





How Should You Handle the “Messy” Mediums? 


Setting the Stage for Creative Art | 


Jessie Topp 


In The Instructor 


( HILDREN do their best crea- 
tive work with materials that are 
messy. Tempera paint, clay (the 
kind that hardens), and finger paint 
are the most popular mediums with 
children. These mediums are more 
messy than crayons. They are also 
freer and therefore better. 

We have to accept this fact. If 
we are sincere in saying that we 
want creative art work, we must 
tolerate the free materials, paint 
and clay. Tolerate is a word some 
teachers use. They dislike any med- 
ium which invades the so-called 
“order” of the classroom. 

A room that inspires creative art 
work has a welcome feeling. The 
arrangement of the art materials is 
very important. Many bottles of 
colored paint on a low table act as 
magnets that say, “Use us.” If the 
covers are off the bottles, the mag- 
netism increases. When brushes are 
close by, it becomes easier to paint. 

The room need not be too messy. 
The bottles of paint on the long 
low table need to have clean colors 
in them. No one wants red that has 
drops of blue or green in it. Every- 
one wants pure white and pure 
black. There should be some empty 
bottles so that the children can mix 
colors. Children work patiently to 
satisfy themselves when they make 
mixtures for a soldier's uniform or 
a battleship. 
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The more a teacher works with 
paints, the more she learns. For ex- 
ample, low small bottles are better 
than tall large ones. They need to 
be low so they won't tip over, and 
small so that spilled amounts will 
be small. Children should be able to 
spill paint and clean it up without 
anyone feeling cross. If children 
are afraid of spilling they don’t 
feel free enough to create. 

If the bottles are half-full, there 
is room in each for a large brush. 
This is important. If the little bottle 
is too full, the child puts his brush 
in it and the bottle overflows. He is 
off to a bad start. 

There needs to be space for paint- 
ings to dry. Sometimes they can be 
shoved under tables or placed on 
top of cupboards. Most teachers 
don’t have enough space. Floor 
space is wonderful for drying paint- 
ings. 

A roll of heavy wrapping paper 
is a necessity in an art room. A 
good width is three or four feet. 
Children like to paste strips of 
wrapping paper together for stage 
scenery. They cover boxes with 
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painted wrapping paper for stage 
properties. Sometimes they use the 
paper to make tall hats for costume 
parties or plays. 

Often old furniture inspires crea- 
tive activity more than new furni- 
ture. One doesn’t have to be too 
careful of it. Children feel more 
like creating if they are not restrict- 
ed too much. If they have to be 
careful not to drop even a small 
piece of clay on the floor, they tight- 
en up and model some conservative 
neat little object. Keeping things 
clean becomes the dominating feel- 
ing in such a room. Creating some- 
thing is of secondary value there. 

WORKING WITH CLAY 

If children are to do creative clay 
work they need space for their clay 
objects to dry and be protected 
while they are drying. Some chil- 
dren like to bring empty coffee cans 
to keep their clay objects damp 
from day to day. 

The clay needs to be in good con- 
dition. The teacher has to assume re- 
sponsibility for having the clay not 
too hard and not too soft. If the 
clay is too wet, she can leave the 
cover off the big clay can over- 
night. This usually dries it enough 
to use. If the clay is too hard, holes 
can be punched in it and water 
poured into the holes. It may take 
several days to make the clay right 
for modeling. 

If a teacher likes to model in 
clay she will do well to sit and 
model sometimes when the children 
enter the room. “What are you 
making, Miss Brown? Oh, I see. 
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Look, Peter, Susan, Lucy! See what 
Miss Brown is making. Miss 
Brown, will you show up how to 
model some people? Mine always 
break.” 

Sometimes Miss Brown models 
something which doesn’t turn out 
well and the children immediately 
feel that she is one of them. Miss 
Brown tries things. Sometimes they 
aren't good. They can try things. 
Their results don’t always have to 
turn out well. The atmosphere in 
Miss Brown's room is conducive to 
creative work. 

When the children know how 
handy it is to find the materials it 
isn't necessary to have them scat- 
tered all over the room. We are for- 
tunate in having a chest of very big 
drawers at the back of our art room. 
In one drawer are all sorts of things 
one might use for making mobiles. 
Children find it easy to pull out the 
drawer and rummage around for 
what they want. We have another 
drawer full of pieces of corrugated 
paper and pieces of soft-textured 
paper that comes between phono- 
gtaph records. Children often like 
to paint designs on these. In another 
drawer is string of all colors for 
string construction. Other drawers 
hold attractive scraps of velvet and 
wool. 

If a teacher is delighted with 
every spark of originality she sees 
in each child’s work, the sparks 
grow under her encouragement. 
Then Johnny's mother says, “I 
never knew Johnny had it in him 
‘until he came to your room. You 
must know how to bring it out.” © 





Take Away the “Welcome” Mat! 
Universities and Political Authority 


ALAN BARTH 


In American Association of University Professors Bulletin 


Couce professors and editor- 
ial writers have at least this much in 
common: we are both supposed to 
inhabit ivory towers. This is intend- 
ed, of course, as a disparagement; 
it suggests that we are removed 
from reality. But I like to think, on 
the contrary, that we are assigned to 
these high places because it is the 
responsibility of your calling and 
mine to look a little bit beyond the 
horizon. Our common business is to 
challenge complacency. We are ex- 
pected to look ahead, to serve so- 
ciety as watchmen, and to provide 
some warning of approaching perils. 

Now, I think that this role— 
which is a role peculiar to a free 
society—is threatened with extinc- 
tion, that there is a design to level 
our towers and to change our func- 
tion from challenging popular pre- 
judices to mere reflection of them. 
And I think that we have an obliga- 
tion to defend these towers as bas- 
tions of human freedom in general. 

The beginning of defense is the 
recognition of danger. It seems to 
me that in the academic world today 
there is a widespread failure to as- 
sess realistically the forces in Amer- 
ican life which are now mobilized 
to extinguish academic freedom. 
Specifically, I think that many uni- 
versity professors and presidents are 
failing to recognize the real peril 
presented—to themselves and to the 
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society they serve—by the current 
congressional investigations of their 
institutions. 

There seems to be a widespread 
tendency to treat these investigations 
as minor irritations to be borne 
philosophically or as bridges to be 
crossed when reached with a little 
caution and circumspection. Not 
very long ago, to name but one ex- 
ample, the Association of American 
Colleges adopted a resolution in 
which it expressly declared that “the 
college shouid welcome any free 
and impartial inquiry” as a means 
of promoting popular understand- 
ing of the accomplishments of 
higher education. 

I should like to lay before you 
the reasons why I am convinced that 
this attitude of ‘welcome’ toward 
legislative investigations of univer- 
sities is an utterly disastrous folly. 
It reflects a total misconception of 
the problem. In the first place, only 
the most absent-minded of college 
professors could suppose that in any 
serious sense the investigations 
would prove to be ‘‘free and impar- 
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tial." The men conducting them 
neither understand nor care about 
the meaning of academic freedom. 
In the second place, the manner in 
which the investigations have been 
conducted makes it plain that their 
purpose is coercion; they are aimed 
at forcing the dismissal of indi- 
viduals who have earned the com- 
mittee’s displeasure. It seems to me 
that they menace academic freedom, 
therefore, in the most direct and de- 
structive way. 


A MISTAKEN ATTITUDE 


I am convinced that the attitude 
of hospitality and welcome toward 
congressional investigations is a mis- 
taken one, both in terms of ex- 
pediency and in terms of principle. 
So far as expediency is concerned, it 
pitches the inevitable battle on the 
worst possible ground from the uni- 
versities’ point of view; and so far 
as principle is concerned, it gives 
away the essential moral basis of 
resistance to what is, really, a bar- 
barian invasion of American intel- 
lectual life. 

Let me set before you a few of 
the considerations which make me 
think that a congressional hearing— 
at any rate a hearing conducted 
under the prevailing know-noth- 
ing auspices—is a disadvantageous 
ground on which to fight the battle 
for academic freedom. It provides, 
to begin with, an atmosphere en- 
tirely unfriendly and unfamiliar to 
men of learning. It is an atmosphere 
in which the presentation of a con- 
sidered and reasoned argument is 
virtually impossible. The presenta- 


tion is bound to be incessantly in- 
terrupted by the explosion of photo- 
gtaphic flash bulbs, by the move- 
ment of newspapermen and curious 
spectators, by the gavel-pounding 
of a chairman determined to ex- 
clude rationality from the hearing 
room, and by impertinent questions 
from members of the committee. 

It is perfectly clear that the dis- 
cussion in such a hearing is not go- 
ing to be about academic freedom. 
It is not going to concern itself with 
the accomplishments of universities 
or with the problems of promoting 
maturity among students. It will 
concern itself, as the investigating 
committee chairmen have made 
quite clear, with individuals. 

These hearings will revolve 
around such questions as whether 
Professor A is a Communist because 
Louis Budenz says that someone 
told him that Professor A was be- 
lieved to be a Communist a quarter 
of a century ago. It will revolve 
around such questions as whether 
Professor B is subversive because he 
belongs or once belonged to organi- 
zations which have incurred the dis- 
approval of the Attorney General 
or the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. It will revolve 
around such questions as whether a 
particular college is Communist- 
dominated because it allowed on its 
campus a visiting lecturer who de- 
nounced the Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

No doubt some of the academic 
witnesses will respond to questions 
which seem to them impertinent and 
offensive with dignity and cool- 
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ness and clarity. But some others, no 
doubt, will lose their tempers and 
talk foolishly. The committee, pre- 
sumably, will be able to discover a 
few present members of the Com- 
munist Party on college campuses. 
They will doubtless also be able to 
discover a number of teachers who 
joined the Party years ago for re- 
spectable reasons, who got out of it 
years ago for respectable reasons, 
and who do not now choose—for 
equally respectable reasons—to 
make witnessing a career. Some of 
the professors in this category will 
seek the protection of the Fifth 
Amendment—mistakenly, in my 
judgment—in order to avoid pos- 
sible prosecution or in order to 
avoid being required to give the 
names of persons who, like them- 
selves, joined the Party innocently 
and got out of it long ago. 


A FORMIDABLE WEAPON 


I think that teachers who seek 
the protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment are neither admirable nor as- 
tute. But if they are to be auto- 
matically disciplined for doing so, 
the committee will have developed 
a formidable method for determin- 
ing the membership of university 
faculties—something which ought 
to be determined by the faculties 
themselves in a free society. If the 
colleges and universities of the 
United States allow this system of 
selection to go on, they will have 
effectively shifted the fulcrum of 
control from their own hands to the 
hands of the United States govern- 
ment. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Universities, and the individual 
members of the faculties, have, of 
course, a duty of respectful cooper- 
ation with any duly constituted 
congressional body. But this duty 
does not require blind obedience. 
They have a duty also to their own 
values which obliges them to judge 
each case individually on its indi- 
vidual merits. 

Now this brings me around to the 
second basis on which I believe a 
college “welcome’”’ for these investi- 
gations to be tragically mistaken. 
It is mistaken, I am convinced, in 
terms of principle, as well as in 
terms of expediency. It is mistaken 
because it does violence to the fun- 
damental principle that institutions 
of higher learning ought to be in- 
dependent of the government in the 
same way, and for much the same 
reasons, that the church and the 
press are independent of the gov- 
ernment. They cannot make their 
vital contribution to a free society if 
they are subject to political control. 

The notion that religion, the 
press, and the universities should 
serve the State is essentially a Com- 
munist notion. Government control 
of these institutions is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of every to- 
talitarian system. In a free society, 
these institutions must be wholly 
free—which is to say that their 
function is to serve as checks on the 
State, as devices for keeping gov- 
ernmental authority within appro- 
priate bounds. 

A free society differs from a to- 
talitarian society in that its gov- 
ernment is one of limited powers— 
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and limited jurisdiction. There ‘have 
always been important areas of 
American life which have been left 
to private regulation—higher educa- 
tion among them. American univer- 
sities, whether those regulated by 
the states or those privately endow- 
ed, have been, on the whole, in the 
hands of sober, conscientious, and 
capable governing bodies—in no 
need whatever of congressional su- 
pervision. Generally speaking they 
can be confidently relied on for pa- 
triotism and sound judgment. 


WHAT OF TOMORROW? 

If American universities are to re- 
main free, they must also remain in- 
dependent. If they ‘“‘welcome’’ con- 
gressional investigation today, they 
will end by embracing congressional 
control tomorrow. If they let a 
congressional committee purge pro- 
fessors now, they will eventually let 
it control curriculums. The seeds of 
ultimate surrender may be sown in 
seemingly trivial and innocent con- 
cessions. 

The record of the current investi- 
gations into colleges and untversities 
is a record which we can review 
only with a sense of shame. But it is 
not too late, I believe, to reverse it 
and to make an effective defense of 
intellectual freedom and academic 
independence. Let us begin now to 
mobilize the great, untapped re- 
serves of devotion and good will 
which the universities possess. 


Let us carry the battle outside the 
rigged hearing rooms of the con- 
gressional committees and appeal to 
the alumni of the universities and 
to the pride of the American people 
generally in the great, free institu- 
tions of learning which they have 
built and maintained. 

Let us turn to the trustees of our 
institutions of learning and remind 
them what it is that they hold in 
trust. And that now is the time for 
them to redeem their trusteeship. 

Let us seek the support of all the 
American people by explaining 
boldly and clearly the meaning— 
and the social utility—of academic 
freedom, by making them under- 
stand that academic freedom is not 
a privilege or indulgence extended 
to teachers for their idle enjoyment 
but an indispensable means of as- 
suring society that teachers will be 
able to fulfill their vital function 
conscientiously. 

The battle is joined; and none 
who chooses to call himself a 
teacher may now be laggard. From 
our ivory towers we can see this 
battle—and see what it portends. 
Our obligation is to warn our coun- 
trymen of the danger that confronts 
them and then to close ranks and 
fight as toughly, as resourcefully, as 
resolutely as we can. We shall be 
fighting for much more than free- 
dom for ourselves. We shall be 
fighting for the whole of human 
freedom. “ 


pe of 1952, 32 states have teachers’ loyalty oath laws. 
About 20 were passed in the 1930's; the rest since 1947. 





W hat Can Science Study Do for Children? 


Science in the Elementary School 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


In The National Elementary Principal 


MNiaxy people believe children 
need science in school almost as 
much as elephants need water and 
geraniums need sun, and for about 
the same reasons—they can't really 
live, grow, and mature without it. 
Science influences in many ways the 
lives of today’s girls and boys. The 
cars they ride in, the radios and tele- 
vision ‘sets they use, the airplanes 
they see, the clothes they wear, and 
the foods they eat are all the results 
of applied scientific principles. 

A large percent of the questions 
children ask are of a scientific na- 
ture, as are many of the things they 
bring to school to impress their 
classmates and teachers. Many of the 
areas commonly studied in the 
elementary school—social studies, 
health, geography, and so on—have 
scientific aspects. 

Anything, then, that is so much a 
part of the daily living of all of 
us deserves considerable attention 
when we plan the learning experi- 
ences of girls and boys. 

No elementary-school curriculum 
is complete without science study. 
Agreed! But just what is this sci- 
ence study supposed to do for chil- 
dren? In what ways are they sup- 
posed to be different because they 
have studied it? 

Science is sometimes described 
both as a method of work and as an 
organized body of subject matter. 
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This description holds for elemen- 
tary-school science experiences as 
well as for any other science experi- 
ences. Just what does it mean in 
terms of the elementary school? It 
means that the method of discovery 
—the way we help pupils set up 
problems and solve them—is one 
phase of the science experience; 
what is discovered, checked for ac- 
curacy, organized into science facts 
and generalizations, and assimilated, 
is the other phase. The elementary 
school gives attention to both of 
these phases. 

In the elementary school we often 
are involved in problem solving, 
but we make no great fuss about the 
formal steps as such; we take them 
but do not concentrate on them as 
formal steps. 

Sometimes teachers who do not 
know all the answers are the best 
problem-solving teachers. This is 
not to say that the less science they 
know the better they teach. Rather 
it implies that they may be forced 
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to let the pupils help solve the 
problems for themselves. 

An example is one in which a 
fifth-grade class was studying the 
effects of air pressure. The experi- 
ment had been set up according to 
directions. Because of the pressure 
of the air a gallon can was supposed 
to collapse. It didn’t. Why didn’t 
it? Fortunately the teacher did not 
know. She could not, herself, pick 
out the correct reason from the 
pupils’ suggestions. So they had to 
try out their ideas and find the right 
one. When the can finally collapsed, 
they knew they had solved their 
problem. They had used a scientific 
method appropriate to their abili- 
ties. The lesson had turned from 
one that involved only “looking on”’ 
and “‘listening to” to one that was 
scientific in its approach to solving 
a problem. Unintentionally, the 
teacher had taught a good science 
lesson. 

We hope, through experience 
with solving science problems, to 
help pupils grow in what we com- 
monly call a scientific attitude; that 
is, pupils will jump to conclusions 
less frequently because of science 
experiences; will be much more 
likely to be open-minded, to hold 
conclusions tentative until there is 
convincing proof; will be more in- 
clined to challenge sources of in- 
formation, more likely to act intelli- 
gently on the basis of available evi- 
dence, less superstitious and preju- 
diced, and more observing and curi- 
ous. 

But should all the emphasis be 
placed on problem solving and sci- 
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entific attitude? Do we want our 
pupils to acquire some science in- 
formation? Of course we do! Sci- 
entific information is part of the 
essential equipment of today’s 
youth. Pupils need information in 
order to interpret the scientific 
phenomenons which they observe 
every day. It is scientific informa- 
tion they need to answer their many 
curious questions. Scentific know- 
ledge forms the basis for their ac- 
tions. It gives meaning to the rules 
of healthful and safe living. It 
forms a basis for appreciation of the 
world in which they live, for the 
more they know about natural 
phenomenons the more full of won- 
der they become. 

We need, however, to reexamine 
the kind of information we expect 
pupils to assimilate. Too often we 
require young children to commit 
to memory such nonsense as the 
names of the structural parts of tril- 
liums and katydids; or the defini- 
tions of little used scientific terms; 
or the names of insects, birds, and 
blossoms without learning anything 
about any of them. 

To give significance to scientific 
information, the facts need to be 
gathered together into a generaliza- 
tion and applied to a meaningful 
situation. The generalization will be 
more limited in scope in the early 
grades; broader as pupils grow in 
ability to relate facts. Emphasis 
needs to be on information that 
makes a difference to boys and girls 
because it relates to real problems, 
on information that will help them 
interpret the everyday scientific 
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phenomenons that they see, and on 
information that will help them 
grow in appreciation of and interest 
in the physical and natural environ- 
ment. This organized information 
that seems essential to a well-round- 
ed scientific background comes from 
such areas as the living things on 
the earth, the earth and the uni- 
verse, physical and chemical phe- 
nomenons, conditions necessary to 
life, and how man strives to control 
his environment. 

It is also from the experience of 
learning these things that we hope 
children will develop greater inter- 
est in and appreciation of the world 
of science in which they live. Their 
learning experiences should be so 
satisfying that they will retain the 
interest with which they came to 
school. The learnings should by all 
means broaden and deepen their in- 
terests and appreciation, and should 
so challenge the pupils with special 
interests and abilities that many will 
become career scientists and science 
teachers. Although promoting sci- 
ence careers is not one of the major 
aims at the elementary-school level, 
it is, nevertheless, a consideration 
not to be overlooked, for it fre- 
quently happens that lifelong in- 
terests manifest themselves very 
early. 

These are some of the purposes 
of teaching science in the elemen- 
tary school. To achieve such ob- 
jectives, what shall be the nature 
of the science program in the ele- 
mentary school? First, it must not 
be regarded as a thing apart from 
the total living and learning pro- 


gram of the school, but one that re- 
lates itself to the achievement of the 
goals of the total elementary-school 
program. Its objectives are essential 
to the development of good citizens 
in a democracy. The good citizen 
must possess the ability to solve 
problems of living, must possess at- 
titudes and appreciations that equip 
him to live cooperatively with his 
neighbors, must possess information 
essential to solving problems, and 
be familiar with and be able to use 
the skills to communicate his in- 
formation and attitudes to others. 

Much remains to be done about 
evaluation in all fields of the ele- 
mentary school, and science is no 
exception. It is not the details of in- 
formation we are anxious for pupils 
to retain so we need some way to 
measure how well pupils put these 
facts together and assimilate the re- 
sulting understandings. 

Suppose our pupils can identify 
mountain laurel, know that birds 
are helpful to man, and that fire 
cannot burn without oxygen, but 
still gather bunches of rare wild 
flowers, disturb birds’ nests, and do 
not bother to put out camp fires— 
have they successfully participated 
in the science experiences in our 
schools? Have we “failed” in our 
teaching? 

More attention needs to be given 
to ways of detecting growth in sci- 
entific attitude as pupils grow and 
develop. There is need for evalua- 
tive practices that will be of help in 
determining more accurately how 
much our science instruction influ- 
ences behavior. ° 





Is It Old Fashioned Now? 


The Conflict Over Phonics Is Still Raging 


ALVINA TREUT BURROWS 


In The Reading Teacher 


HE conflict continues to rage! 

“I believe in a good phonics 
drill before every reading lesson in 
my third grade,” declares a teach- 
er. “Teaching phonics is old 
fashioned,” say others.“‘It died with 
dunce caps and hickory switches.” 

Then the parents speak, “How 
can they expect children to learn 
to read when they don’t even know 
the sound of the ietters? In my day 
that’s how we began and we all 
learned to read.” 

An angry parent at a large meet- 
ing of parents and teachers expostu- 
lates, ‘‘My child says ‘B-buh’ which 
anyone knows 4 doesn’t say! How 
can anyone teach a child to distort 
the beautiful English language, to 
mouth buh-oh-ah-tuh when she al- 
ready knows the word boat and has 
been in or near boats most of her 
life!” 

It is paradoxical that in this 20th 
century after several decades of re- 
search in this specific phase of 
teaching reading, and after many 
more decades of both child study 
and language study, this conflict 
should still be raging. And remark- 
able, too, that few specific teaching 
problems have been illuminated by 
the abundance of evidence which 
has been established in relation to 
the value and limitations of phonics. 

What zs the evidence of re- 
search in regard to this,emotionally 
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charged question of whether or not 
to teach phonics in elementary 
schools? Summarized and viewed 
critically, research evidence reveals a 
thread of consistency. This is the 
more convincing because the studies 
were carried on by investigators in 
different parts of the country work- 
ing independently of one another 
and often from quite different prem- 
ises. The accumulated findings re- 
sulting from 20 years of varied in- 
vestigation, when looked at with a 
view to finding relationships, point 
conclusively to a sound case for 
teaching phonics but not in isola- 
tion and mot as an approach to be- 
ginning reading. 

It seems safe to conclude that the 
role of phonics instruction is that 
of sharpening and refining word 
perception after the beginner has 
made the essential adaptation of 
reading for meaning. And even then 
the job which phonics instruction 
can safely tackle must be in close 
relationship to what the youngster 
wants to read and at least partially 
understands. 
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How can these conclusions be put 
into everyday practice by teachers in 
busy classrooms? Perhaps the best 
answer lies in the teaching proce- 
dures in use by successful teachers. 
We can ask these teachers such 
questions as the following and will 
probably get the answers reported 
below: 

1. How should I use phonics 
with my beginning readers? 

While fostering readiness for 
reading, using children’s immediate 
and vivid experiences as the basis 
for charts, take pains not to fracture 
words, but to enhance the experi- 
ences underlying words. Isolated, 
meaningless sounds are not com- 
munication. But when children ask 
what a letter is or how to spell a 
word, either parents or teachers 
should tell them. Curiosity about 
written symbols is entirely whole- 
some. 

2. How do I know when my 
pupils are ready to start work in 
phonics? 

The usual symptoms are chil- 
dren’s great interest in words, and 
pride in knowing some by sight. 
When they point out words that 
sound alike or look alike, it is fair- 
ly safe to assume that a sufficient 
potential for visual and auditory dis- 
crimination has been achieved to 
warrant some teaching of symbols. 
Conversely, if a group of children 
who seem ready are brought to- 
gether to examine an old chart for 
words that begin like cake and 
cookie some of the children may be 
entirely bewildered. Usually it is 
wiser to let these few wait longer— 


maybe a month or two—before try- 
ing again. 

3. What should I do with the 
children in my second grade who 
just can’t remember what any letters 
sound like in words? 

Forget all about phonics for 
weeks or even months. If, at this 
early age, the children really can't 
“remember” then memory has been 
taxed too soon, or the children have 
been given so much phonetic an- 
alysis that they are confused, or 
bored, or both. Go on with a good 
language arts program with lots of 
opportunity for small informal 
group discussion and dramatics. 
Sing, tell stories, read stories. 

Then, after reading becomes a 
normal interest again, take one sal- 
ient word, such as Mickie, the pet 
white mouse, or Stuffy, the class 
hamster, or some other word rich 
in association to the group. Make 
up some other names that begin the 
same way. Find other real names of 
real children in the class and else- 
where that begin with the initial 
consonant chosen. Build a chart 
with these words, and get the chil- 
dren to make illustrations. 

4. What phonic elements should 
I teach? 

Start with beginning consonants, 
not only because they appear easier 
for children to learn and to use, but 
also because they have been found 
most needed by older readers in 
need of clinical help. Later find the 
same consonants at the ends of 
words and within words. Then lo- 
cate initial two-letter blends (ch, 
p/) ; initial three-letter blends (str, 
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thr) ; vowels, long and short only, 
in words such as candy, cane. 

5. What should I do to help my 
fifth-graders who can’t work out a 
new word at all? 

Use words dignified by adult as- 
sociations—magnetic or ignition, or 
conservation, or whatever has adult 
importance to the children in their 
current interests. Teach initial con- 
sonants by listing several words with 
the same beginning letter and syllab- 
icate the words. Develop a phonics 
chart a week showing an initial con- 
sonant and words beginning with it. 
Use illustrations. Add new words to 
the chart as they are discovered. 
Encourage all signs of independ- 
ence. 

6. What help does phonics offer 
my bright children in the middle 
grades, children who are already 
good readers? 

Children who derive their own 
generalizations about the phonetic 
logic of English—and the lack of 
it—need little help in attacking new 
words. They more often profit from 
analysis stressing accurate enuncia- 
tion, finding root words and their 
origins, and how the root meanings 
have been changed over. the years. 
They can profit from some help in 
using the dictionary for syllabication 
when writing, and a very few can 
learn new pronunciations from the 
dictionary. But diacritical markings 
are difficult for even very able ele- 
mentary-school children. 

7. If a child is reading a sentence 
aloud and can’t make out a word, 
should I tell him or have him work 
the word out phonetically? 


Tell him the word if he is a be- 
ginning reader or if he has made 
little progress so far. Later, at the 
end of the page or passage, or at an- 
other time in a small study group, 
you can have him work out the 
word phonetically. If, however, you 
sense that the child can get the word 
quickly, before he loses the all-im- 
portant idea, have him work out 
the word phonetically right then. 

8. Are there not words in Eng- 
lish which phonics won't help chil- 
dren to recognize? 

Yes, there are many and these 
must be learned visually in context 
because of lack of phonetic consis- 
tency. Such words as one, two, 
sugar, ocean, busy, was, Says are a 
few of them. 

9. What should I say to parents 
who insist that because other chil- 
dren began to read by phonetic 
methods their children should? 

Report to them in clear simple 
terms that while phonetic analysis 
helps with oral reading it helps with 
comprehension only if the funda- 
mental skills of reading for ideas 
has been started first. Show them 
that saying words is not reading 
thoughts. Then point how you do 
use phonetic analysis to sharpen 
clear hearing and seeing of words. 

Show how they, too, can help by 
reading to their children, listening 
appreciatively to their reading, by 
writing notes and messages to them 
whenever reasonable, by  sanely 
pointing out phonetic elements 
when those clues help the young 
learners to get words to make sense 
in what they are reading. 4 





Is Fear the Right Approach? 


How We Can Motivate in Health Education 
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dears educators work with 
many people who are apathetic and 
complacent about healthful living 
and, as a consequence, never do any- 
thing to improve their health. They 
work with others who are interest- 
ed, and know a great deal about 
healthful living but just ‘never get 
around to doing anything about it.” 

Their problem is how to inform, 
interest, and arouse the first group 
and how to motivate the others to 
act on their information. 


Early attempts at motivation 


were generally based on fear. Then 
came a new approach based on 
“sweetness and light.” Good health 
was said to result in happiness, 
beauty, popularity, success. A third 


method was introduced in the 
1920's, when health educators tried 
to motivate individuals through 
presentation of facts. If the people 
read that oranges contain Vitamin 
C and calcium, they would, of 
course, eat oranges. 

All three methods—fear, sweet- 
ness and light, and fact—are still 
in use today. The first is now being 
minimized and the general feeling 
is that it does more harm than 
good. The latter two are positive 
methods, but are generally not ef- 
fective by themselves. Before health 
educators can attempt to motivate 
individuals they must understand 
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the basic principles of human be- 
havior. 

Studies of psychologists have 
shown that people act because of a 
complex scheme of numerous and 
varied motives interacting on each 
other. From the psychologist, the 
health educator has learned that 
“any attempt to motivate an indi- 
vidual will succeed to the degree 
that it is based on and related to his 
motive patterns as they satisfy his 
basic needs.” 

The theories of involvement and 
readiness apply to motivation as 
well as to learning. For learning to 
occur, the facts to be learned must 
have some relationship to the indi- 
vidual’s life. Another important fac- 
tor in the learning process is that 
of timing. An individual's readiness 
will determine to a great extent how 
much he will learn. 

The health educator has adapted 
these findings and has come to re- 
alize that only when a health-educa- 
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tion program springs from the 
needs of a community or an indi- 
vidual, only when the community is 
ready for such a program, and only 
when its individuals are actively in- 
volved will it be effective. 

The most effective method of 
motivation is community organiza- 
tion. In this process, it is the indi- 
viduals themselves who, having be- 
come interested in a certain health 
problem, are actively engaged in 
trying to solve it. Under guidance, 
the group plans its own program 
and executes it. 

The spoken word, whether in 
person-to-person contact or in a 
lecture, is another method of moti- 
vation. Mass media—tradio, ex- 
hibits, pamphlets, posters, and, 
more recently, television—are a 
third. However, all of these media 
are useless without consideration of 
the factors which make up the indi- 
vidual and the community. To il- 
lustrate, here are two examples: 

In the first instance, the speaker 
was attempting to “‘sell” the idea of 
having a chest X-ray to a Parent 
Teacher Association. He stressed 
the importance of an X-ray to pro- 
tect not only the family but also 
the neighborhood. This was follow- 
ed by a general description of the 
nature of tuberculosis. Nothing was 
said to frighten. An attempt was 
made, however, to move the group 
from its complacency through ap- 
pealing to a common interest—the 
family and friends. The fact that 
all PTA members then had an 
X-ray, offers the hope that they will 
continue to have others periodically. 


The second instance was a meet- 
ing which had for its purpose the 
increasing of interest in present-day 
developments in the field of tuber- 
culosis. Those attending were all 
professional people, physicians, 
nurses, and staff members connected 
with the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. The all-important concept 
in group work—“Begin with the 
people where they are’’—was ig- 
nored by the speaker at this meet- 
ing. How could the interest of a 
group such as this one be main- 
tained when familiar facts such as 
“TB is contagious,” “the principal 
cure for TB is rest,” etc., . were 
stressed? The meeting was a failure 
because the speaker did not recog- 
nize the readiness, education, inter- 
ests, or background of this group. 

In his use of mass media the 
health educator must be selective. 
Sometimes an exhibit alone will be 
sufficient motivation; at other-times, 
pamphlets must be distributed in 
addition. The fact that often none 
of these mass media motivate must 
also be faced. Whether mass media 
will or will not motivate individuals 
to healthful living depends to a 
large extent on timing, what is ap- 
pealed to, whether a need is met, 
and how much the individual is in- 
volved. 

It can readily be seen that the 
problem of motivation is a very 
real one. Although the solution has 
not been found, research in this 
field is continually revealing more 
clues as to methods of. arousing 
people to take action to maintain or 
improve their health. € 





What About the Teachable Moment’ for Adults? 
Some Trends in Adult Education 


IRENE PATTERSON 
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J opay we find adults partici- 
pating in educational programs for 
home and family living in numbers 
not even dreamed of a generation or 
two ago. Enrolment figures from 
public schools, extension services, 
and other agencies active in adult 
education indicate the rapid growth 
of the homemaking programs 


throughout the United States. 

As effective programs in home- 
making education are being de- 
veloped to meet the needs of adults 
in modern American society some 
interesting trends now are discern- 


ible. For one thing, in every form 
of adult education in homemaking 
advantage is being taken of many 
different ways to teach adults, for- 
mal and informal, home and com- 
munity, television and radio. 

One important trend that seems 
to be gathering momentum is based 
on the belief that truly functional 
homemaking education serves the 
whole family and that only as the 
parents learn, do the children learn 
most effectively. When each mem- 
ber of the family understands what 
is to be accomplished and works in 
that direction, individuals reinforce 
each other and make progress pos- 
sible. 

Evidence of this was found in a 
New York State study. A higher 
degree of achievement was found in 
groups where the parents of the 
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children also participated in educa- 
tion for home and family living. 
The results also indicated that gains 
were especially marked when a 
close relationship existed between 
school and community. 

Another trend is the recognition 
of the different stages of the fam- 
ily life cycle. For example, some 
special needs of young adults are 
being well-groomed and attractively 
dressed and knowing how to choose 
a mate and to establish a home. An- 
other stage in the life cycle of these 
young people will bring new and 
different needs. 

Examples of recent developments 
are the courses planned for expec- 
tant fathers and mothers, discussion 
groups for parents of preschool 
children, and sewing classes for the 
mothers of young children. Fathers 
and mothers in the “empty nest” 
stage take a new look at their home 
and themselves. They have time 
now to learn about refurnishing the 
house, taking off weight, or de- 
veloping a hobby. Older people, as 
they approach the end of the life 
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cycle, need education programs de- 
signed to give special attention to 
their food needs, to getting along 
on limited incomes, and to living 
happily with the younger genera- 
tions. 

Still another trend involves the 
role of the family in modern so- 
ciety. We are realizing more and 
more that families are held together 
nowadays by bonds of affection 
rather than by necessity—yet the 
family is, at the same time, the 
basic unit in democratic society. 
Family members must be helped to 
appreciate the fact that responsibil- 
ity is an ingredient equal in im- 
portance to freedom in the develop- 
ment of selfdirected and _selfdis- 
ciplined individuals. This means 
that parents need to be clear about 
the characteristics of democratic 
family life and how to maintain 
them. They may need opportunities 
to practice procedures which tend to 
strengthen family bonds. Parent 
education pointed in this direction 
is doing much toward helping fath- 
ers and mothers see themselves as 
instigators of democratic values 
rather than in teaching them correct 
ways to bring up children. 

As the role of many homemakers 
changed from producer to consum- 
er, adult educational programs were 
altered to emphasize the purchase 
of foods, clothing, household fur- 
nishings and equipment in order to 
keep pace with this change. Instruc- 
tion in housing the family, clothing 
the family, or feeding the family 
was approached also from the point 
of view of family relations. Short 


cuts to getting homemaking jobs 
done appeal to the adults who want 
time and energy to enjoy their fami- 
lies, to participate in community 
activities and to develop a hobby. 

We also are becoming increasing- 
ly aware of the “teachable moment” 
in the lives of adults and are utiliz- 
ing its possibilities. For one ex- 
ample, the teachable moment comes 
in the life of a young couple when 
they start planning their new home. 

Also in keeping with the newer 
concepts of learning, the trend is to 
look at the individual and his needs 
rather than at the subject matter 
that we would like to teach. The 
mother who seeks help in making 
small Tommy a snowsuit out of 
Daddy’s old overcoat may lose in- 
terest if she must start with several 
weeks of instruction on_ stitchery 
and seams and other construction 
processes. The best way for that 
mother to learn is to work on the 
snowsuit immediately. 

Many of us would agree that the 
value of any educational program 
depends on its leadership. This is 
especially true in adult education 
when the participation is voluntary 
and other communty activities com- 
pete for the attention of adults. 

The education of leaders to teach 
adults is being recognized as a must 
both by the colleges and the local 
communities. Several colleges now 
require home economics students to 
observe adult education and to teach 
adults as a part of their preparation 
to teach or supervise in schools, ex- 
tension services, and other organiza- 


tions. ® 





“Our Curriculum Was Wrong” 


How We Licked Class “Interruptions” 
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In The Clearing House 


otn irate teacher stomped into 
our principal’s office B. C. C. (Be- 
fore Curriculum Change) and in 
great exasperation placed a list of 
grievances in front of him. 

“How and when am 1 supposed 
to teach English,” she stormed, “in 
face of all these interruptions?’ 

Her neatly typed list consisted of 
Community Drives, Sales, and Ac- 
tivities (including Community 
Chest, Red Cross, Government Sav- 
ings Stamps, etc.) ; School Drives, 
Sales, and Activities (including 
football and basketball tickets, year- 
books, magazine subscriptions, 
etc.); and Senior Class Drives, 
Sales, and Activities (including 
Senior play, superlatives, prophe- 
cies, banquets, dances, etc.). 

Patiently our principal withheld 
some of the answers he could have 
made. He did not suggest that Miss 
Subject Teacher reevaluate her own 
teaching objectives. He thanked her 
for her sincerity and conscientious- 
ness, and invited her to join our 
newly formed curriculum commit- 
tee, where we were then considering 
this problem. 

One of the conclusions that our 
curriculum committee arrived at 
very early in our discussions was 
that the community drives were not 
wrong. It was our curriculum that 
was wrong-—geared, nostalgically, 
to a different era. 
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In fact many drives, sales, con- 
tests, and activities which we used 
to consider “intrusions” are really 
opportunities-in-disguise to moti- 
vate youngsters in reading, writing, 
and speaking. What's more, these 
experiences are actual internships in 
training for responsible and active 
citizenship. 

After many an agenda-controlled 
meeting and after many a decision 
democratically arrived at and co- 
operatively administered, we licked 
class interruptions. But good! 
Here’s how: 

1. We formulated new philo- 
sophic objectives in terms of life- 
goals of the youngsters—not merely 
in terms of subject-matter. 

2. We reevaluated and reorgan- 
ized our entire curriculum—lock, 
stock, and barrel—in the light of 
these objectives. We threw out our 
old ‘“majors’’ dominated curricu- 
lum, which had imposed meaning- 
less academic “prerequisites” on 80 
percent of our youngsters. We 
adopted, instead, more realistic in- 
structional programs to meet the 
needs of a// our youth—a “common 
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learning” program for everybody, a 
special vocational program, and a 
special collegiate program, includ- 
ing more provision for the most 
capable. 

3. We rescheduled our daily 
periods. We cut many “‘study 
halls.” We redistributed study time 
into the regular classes wherever 
desirable. Thus we eliminated the 
need for homework, a discipline 
that could now be done under the 
guidance of the teacher within a 
given subject-area. In nonacademic 
classes (shops, labs, etc.) we ex- 
tended the periods, thus cutting 
down on the number of periods in 
the day and also, incidentally, on 
the “rat-race’’ atmosphere. 

In our daily scheduling we ar- 
ranged for flexibility, too, by means 
of our “special schedule.” We cut 
ten minutes from every period, 
pooled these for an assembly, a stu- 
dent government election, or for 
any other educative experience. 

i. We combined into new single 
courses the best portions of hitherto 
more time-consuming courses. For 
example, we now have a sophomore 
course known as “P.V.D.’—P for 
personality development, V for vo- 
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cations exploration, and D for 
driver education. 

5. We incorporated many an 
“extracurricular” activity into the 
curriculum. For example, our Ian- 
guage-arts courses wse community 
drives as live experiences for the 
youngsters in speaking to convince, 
in reading for information and en- 
richment, in writing letters, poster- 
copy, and essays. 

6. We rescheduled our Senior 
English from the A semester down 
to the B, thus leaving the seniors 
free for more of the traditional ‘‘ex- 
tras” to which we believe they are 
entitled, and also giving the college- 
bound seniors more time to prepare 
for examinations. 

Of course we are still working on 
changes and shall have to keep ad- 
justing to the needs of our ‘“‘custo- 
mers’’ if we plan to stay in business. 
But as a result of the adjustments 
we have made already, everybody is 
happier. Blood pressures among 
teachers and administrators have 
gone down to normal. Everybody— 
especially the youngsters—seems to 
reflect a renaissance of 
All of us feel, in our school, a new 
sense of pride. . 


interest. 


PLAGUED by the multitude of fund drives, the student coun- 
cil of Holyoke, Mass., High School last year decided to 
consolidate all collections into one federated drive held 
during the first week of November. The four campaigns 
included Community Chest, Junior Red Cross, Tuberculosis 
Association, and the March of Dimes. 

The schools in Pittsfield, Mass., used a similar scheme. 
They developed a United Students Fund with two drives, 


fall and spring. 





Science-Fiction in the Classroom? 


An Untapped Dimension in Fiction 
ERNEST W. MOONEY, Jr. 


In Virginia Journal of Education 


ee | FEW years ago I found my- 
self facing an increasing number of 
chtap-looking, pocket-sized books 
with fantastic covers picturing 
space-suited adventurers and weird 
rocket ships. There were also some 
fairly good-looking magazines. I 
wondered if I should worry ,about 
what my high-school freshmen and 
juniors were reading. Should I for- 
bid such stuff in the classroom? Or 
should I accept Lodestar, a novel 
about man’s first interplanetary 
travel, as parallel reading? 

I did and I do the latter. Further- 
more, my students have converted 
me to science-fiction. 

This type of fiction can not be 
recommended for all young readers. 
Some are not interested. But for 
those who are, the teacher can be a 
guide as she is in all other things. 
Naturally, the volume of science 
stories now flooding the market has 
to include some poor writing. And 
a steady diet of this material would 
eventually cause intellectual indi- 
gestion just as reading nothing but 
Lincoln biographies would do. 

This is no attempt to deprecate 
established writers like Shakespeare, 
my favorite playwright, or Dickens, 
with his memorable characters. In- 
deed it is our job to perpetuate the 
learning of the ages, but I submit 
that the old timers are not the only 
writers worthy of a school boy’s 
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time and that our view of what is 
right and good in literature is fre- 
quently narrow. 

Jules Verne, a favorite for half a 
century, has a new and deserved 
interest, and a teacher can recom- 
mend him with impunity. But new 
writers ate born annually, and their 
books deserve consideration by any 
teacher who believes that knowledge 
is progressive and useful. 


SCIENCE-FICTION VALUES 


And who knows? It may help 
this younger generation to be pre- 
pared for earth’s conquest of space 
with a knowledge of Venus’ carbon 
dioxide cloud. Less of a hint than 
that has sent a few boys I know 
scurrying off to the city library for 
more advanced and technical books 
on astronomy. 

This is an age of amazing and 
frightening scientific development. 
It’s exciting to a boy who needs 
escape literature as much or more 
than anybody else. Someone has 
described science-fiction as a bridge 
to a rapidly approaching fact. 
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It goes without saying that au- 
thors in this specialized medium 
must know a good deal about the 
motions and characteristics of the 
planets, the distance between us and 
the nearest one (at least), and a 
reasonable knowledge of modern 
aerodynamics. 

There is a new science-fiction 
short story called “The Deserter.” 
A Jovian is giving needed military 
information to Terran authorities 
during an imaginary interplanetary 
war of the future. He is kept in a 
tank suitable to his familiar environ- 
ment: “. . .. Those things have a 
body temperature somewhere in 
the neighborhood of minus 200 
degrees Fahrenheit!” The thing is 
living in a Jupiter-like atmosphere 
of methane and ammonia, and the 
hero, as he observes the flat body, 
remarks to himself that the deserter 
has come from Jupiter, where the 
gravity would spread earthmen out 
like a thin soup. All of these hints 
about our largest planet are in keep- 
ing with the known facts. 

A lot of schoolboys can tell you 
that Mar’s summer is considerably 
longer than ours and that its polar 
cap melts almost completely, only to 
build up again in its equally long 
winter. He can tell you what a 
light year is, sometimes without 
much scientific education, if he 
reads good, plausible science-fiction. 
He probably knows how fast a body 
would have to move before it can 
ever leave the earth’s gravitational 
field (seven miles per second!) 

And how is the description? The 
word pictures of the black daytime 


sky of any planet without the earth’s 
light-absorbing atmosphere is mag- 
nificently expressed in dozens of 
stories. 

Characterization is just as difficult 
in this writing as it is in all others. 
Even after repeated readings and 
teachings, I find Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern somewhat nebulous 
(there's a good _ science-fiction 
word), but I'll never forget the 
man who wanted to be among the 
first on Mars. When the chance 
came to colonize after the great 
atomic war, he secured his passage 
early and set up a hot dog stand 
where he thought there would be a 
busy crossroads. He overlooked the 
fact that people had changed con- 
siderably and that values had al- 
tered. His disappointment is a part 
of a remarkable characterization, as 
finely drawn and as sharp in every 
detail as any in the great books I 
know. 

It seems to me that anyone can 
learn much in a justifiably painless 
way by reading such material. The 
profit from knowing it I cannot 
properly evaluate, but then I know 
no commercial value of a memori- 
zation of Anthony's speech. 


QUALITY IS THE TEST 


It is the quality of the writing 
that counts ultimately, even as it 
does in Shakespeare. The English 
teacher worth her salt will be able 
to identify the good and guide away 
from the bad. Here are some of the 
names who write well: 

Joseph Samachson, who uses the 
pseudonym William Morrison. He 
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has a Ph.D. in chemistry and writes 
readable and accurate science-fic- 
tion on the side. 

Lester Del Rey edits no fewer 
than five different magazines and 
still finds time to write stories of his 
own. He has been known to turn 
out about 50,000 words over a 
weekend, according to one account. 

One-time Shakespearean actor 
Fritz Leiber (the younger) now 
edits a magazine in Chicago. 

Managing editor of a “leading 
Milwaukee daily,” Clifford D. 
Simak writes his stories and novels 
after hours and has been doing so 
for two decades or more. 

John Wyndham is British, and 
his wonderfully lucid style and sub- 


gone into a dozen editions, I under- 
stand. 

About a year ago, Ray Bradbury 
was mentioned in The English 
Journal as one of the best in the 
field. I can only agree. His Martian 
Chronicles and The Illustrated Man 
are collected short stories as fas- 
cinating and as well written as 
Maupassant’s—and I like the 
Frenchman a lot. 

‘But this is not a bibliography. 
Try some of the stories for pleasure, 
and make your own list of favorites 
as a possible parallel reading source. 
Seek out those books your students 
are reading (they'll be delighted to 
lend them to you), and watch the 
newsstands and book stores for 


others. 
You, too, can be converted. a 


tle humor make The Revolt of the 
Triffids a truly literate novel. It has 


Yoakum, Hokum — and Yoakum 


Ir is a moot question as to the identity of those who are 
shaping the American mind. Is it the teachers of America 
in their ivory towers or is it the devotees of child develop- 
ment in the publishing centers which turn out endless 
comics and later satisfy the youthful need for romance in 
True Confessions and Rangeland Romance? This is a 
problem which remains a central one in any consideration 
of the selection of literature for children. The teachers of 
America had better waken from their long sleep and begin 
to acquaint themselves with the reading matter which is 
competing for the children’s dimes and quarters and with 
the contributions of that new magic, television, to child 
development. Unless the teachers become more competent 
in their guidance of children’s interests and learn to select 
literature of truth and quality which will capture the inter- 
ests of children, my enemy, Al Capp, who has already 
made millions defaming the name of Yoakum, may well 
become the literary arbiter for young America.—Gerald A. 
Yoakum in A Keport of the Eighth Annual Conference 
on Reading. 





Are You Primarily a Consumer of Research? 


A Perspective on Educational Research 


STEPHEN M. COREY 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


hs the last analysis, the worth 
of all educational research is judged 
by its contributions to the improve- 
ment of educational practice. These 
contributions may be rather imme- 
diate, or, as in the case of research 
undertaken primarily to develop 
educational techniques, or instru- 
ments, or theory, somewhat delayed. 
In either case, the ultimate test of 
value is the degree to which educa- 
tional practice is improved by the 
research. 

An educational inquiry, whether 
philosophical, historical, psychologi- 
cal, or administrative in nature, is 
conducted in conformity with certain 
generally accepted operational prin- 
ciples. These, educational investiga- 
tors have learned to value for good 
reasons: To the degree the inquiry 
is disciplined, the consequences are 
more dependable, are in closer ap- 
proximation to reality, and hence 
provide better bases for decisions. 

To the degree that research pro- 
cedures, techniques, and _ instru- 
ments are viewed as ends, and 
valued for themselves, unfortunate 
things happen. The niceties of re- 
search can usually be observed most 
meticulously in minor and insignifi- 
cant investigations. It is easier to be 
rigorously scientific, for example, 
when studying the relationship be- 
tween the height and weight of chil- 
dren at the time of school entrance 
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than when studying the processes of 
abstract thinking. 

This overvaluing of certain estab- 
lished research methods has dis- 
posed some educational investigators 
to hunt for problems amenable to 
study by those methods. The inven- 
tion of standardized tests of 
achievement, for example, resulted 
in a great amount of research that 
involved little more than adminis- 
tering these tests to various popula- 
tions under various circumstances 
and subjecting the scores to statis- 
tical manipulations. 

Similarly, the invention by Pear- 
son and others of methods that 
made it possible to determine rather 
exactly the degree of relationship 
among variables led to a great num- 
ber of studies involving little more 
than the computations of coeff- 
cients of correlation. 

Educational research has most 
significant results when attention is 
directed first to an important prob- 
lem about which too little is known. 
Instruments and procedures are then 
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sought or invented because they are 
necessary to the study of this prob- 
lem. Of central importance are the 
questions to be answered, rather than 
the techniques that lie at hand for 
answering them. Progress actually 
may be retarded by over-dedication 
to existing techniques and instru- 
ments, often resulting in a neglect 
of problems not lending themselves 
to study by the use of these tech- 
niques and instruments. 


RESEARCH AND COMMONSENSE 


The scientific method of inquiry 
in education is not an absolute proc- 
ess, sharply and clearly differentiated 
from the commonsense way in 
which instructional, supervisory, 
and administrative problems are at- 
tacked by teachers, supervisors, 


principals, and superintendents. The 
methods used in educational research 
differ primarily in degree of refine- 
ment from the methods used by 
teachers and administrators in cop- 
ing with their day-by-day problems. 


Nevertheless there has been a 
strong tendency for educational re- 
search to be thought of as the spec- 
ial province of the professional in- 
vestigator. The assumption is that 
if the professional investigators, em- 
ploying research methods, report 
the results of their investigations, 
the practitioners will be able to 
modify their behavior to conform to 
them. Thus practitioners are consid- 
ered to be primarily consumers of 
research. 

While events have given some 
support to this assumption, there is 
general dissatisfaction, both among 


practicing school people and pro- 
fessional educational investigators, 
with the great gap between what 75 
done in education and what re- 
search studies indicate should be 
done. 


RESEARCH FOR PRACTITIONERS 

The scientific method of inquiry 
will not have the pervasive influence 
on practice that its advocates con- 
tinuously predict until practitioners, 
teachers, supervisors, and school ad- 
ministrators, learn to conduct re- 
search as a way of dealing with day- 
by-day problems. This, too, can be a 
kind of research—research under- 
taken by educational practitioners to 
improve their own decisions and 
their own actions. 

This operational or action re- 
search, like the research undertaken 
by the professional investigator, is 
of superior quality in the degree to 
which it is (a) objective, (4) care- 
fully designed, (¢) procures re- 
liable and valid evidence, and (d) 
employs judicious and careful gen- 
eralization. 

At the present time, when public 
inquiry into public education is 
common, the need is great for prac- 
tical, action-oriented research con- 
ducted in specific communities to 
test the worth of old or new prac- 
tices and materials. If this research 
is cooperative, involving the collab- 
oration of as many as possible of 
the various persons or groups that 
are affected by the question at issue, 
and what might be done about it, so 
much the better. 

Yet it has seemed to be easier to 
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learn research procedures than to 
become committed to the research 
attitude. While there have been 
many discussions of the use of the 
scientific method in the study of 
educational problems, there have 
been, to my knowledge, no research 
studies isolating and studying the 
factors influential in the develop- 
ment of the research attitude among 
educators themselves. 


LEARNING RESEARCH VALUE 


The value placed on_ research 
methodology is undoubtedly learned 
in much the same fashion as are 
other values. In the individual case, 
commitment to the research method 
of studying educational problems 
develops as one engages in research, 


as one experiences consequences 
perceived to be rewarding. The 
most intrinsic consequence is inti- 
mate experience with improvement 
in the educational difficulty that the 
research was designed to ameliorate. 

For example, the research method 
of dealing with a teaching problem 
is most apt to be viewed as good by 
the teacher who uses this method 
and by so doing is able to teach 
more satisfactorily. This kind of in- 
timate experience with the conse- 
quences of using the research 
method is usually denied the great 
majority of men and women who 
view themselves, and are viewed by 
others, as professional educational 
researchers. The professional educa- 
tional investigator spends so much 
of his time investigating that he has 
little time or energy or inclination 
left to engage in the practices that 


his research was designed to im- 
prove. Those who have conducted 
most of the research designed to 
improve children’s reading may 
never have been intimately associat- 
ed with boys and girls as they learn 
to read. 

The professional investigator has 
his rewards. He gains prestige 
among other professional investiga- 
tors. His research leads to member- 
ship in professional organizations 
devoted to research, to service on 
their committees, and to publica- 
tion frequency, one basis for ad- 
vancement and promotion. 

The development of such an ex- 
trinsic value system is almost inevit- 
able, and it certainly is not a phe- 
nomenon unique to education, but 
some of its consequences are unde- 
sirable. Attaching so much value 
to practicing the research process 
often results in insufficient consid- 
eration of the importance of the 
problem investigated, namely, that 
the inquiry gives reasonable indi- 
cations of doing so economically. 


PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES 


The methods of research are of 
little help in isolating problems 
most in need of investigation. This 
probably is one reason why fe- 
searchers whose greatest allegiance 
is to method are unwilling to have 
practicality judgments made on 
their investigations. This point of 
view is frequently defended by ref- 
erence. to research in the physical 
sciences. It is argued that the best 
research is basic or pure research, 
undertaken without any thought of 
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its practical consequences. The an- 
alogy is drawn that no amount of 
research undertaken to improve the 
quality of kerosene lamps would 
ever have resulted in the discovery 
of the incandescent electric light. 
Or, that no amount of research 
undertaken to improve dynamite 
would have resulted in the discov- 
ery of practical ways of releasing 
atomic energy. 

These claims are probably true, 
but their relation to educational re- 
search is only approximate. The 
fact that reference is rarely if ever 
made to analogies in social science, 
in developing this argument for 
pure (impractical?) inquiry in edu- 
cation, suggests that the conception 
of pure research as used in the phys- 
ical sciences may not be appropriate 
to education. It is interesting, too, 
that statements in opposition to 
practical research justify pure or 
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basic research because, in due 
course, it is more practical. This is 
not, of course, as paradoxical as it 
seems. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I should like to re- 
emphasize one central idea: The 
methods of research are not only of 
value in studying educational prob- 
lems. They can be of great value to 
practitioners as they try, not only to 
study their problems but to do 
something about them. 

It is not as easy to assume the 
scientific attitude under the pres- 
sure of day-by-day operations of a 
school as it is to be scientific in 
the laboratory. But when steps are 
taken to improve the quality of the 
research the practitioner engages 
in as he wrestles with his practical 
problems, his solutions to these 
problems will be better ones. * 


What About Standardized Tests? 


SHOULD standardized tests be given? Yes, when: 
—They will be administered in time to allow use of the 
results during the school year in which they are given. 
—Teachers will be given sufficient training in their ad- 
ministration to result in their being truly standardized tests. 
—Teachers can be given help in understanding what the 


scores mean. 


Related data as to physical, environmental, and emo- 
tional status is or will be available to permit intelligent in- 
terpretation of the test scores. 

—The school program is flexible enough to permit read- 


justment of a pupil’s curriculum based on interpretation of 
the test.—Don H. Parker in The High School Journal. 





Games Won Vs. Educational Outcomes 


Bowls or Boys? 


TAYLOR DopsoNn 


In School Activities 


- * editorial headed ‘Bowls or 
Boys” appeared recently in a Rhode 
Island newspaper. It called attention 
to the basketball fixers who had to 
go to jail for corrupting young vic- 
tims and to mass dismissals for vio- 
lation of West Point's traditional 
honor system. All of this, said this 
editor, had been due to overempha- 
sis which turns games between 
young people into mass _ spec- 


tacles that disproportionately glorify 
youth’s natural competitive instinct 
and instill young minds with a wor- 
ship of success which is spelled with 


a dollar sign. 

The editorial appeared at a time 
when a Rhode Island high-school 
football team had been invited to a 
bowl game in Florida. The town 
boosters were busy trying to raise 
$7000 to supplement the $3000 
guarantee which went with the bid. 
The editor stood with those who 
disapproved such contests. He took 
the view that sports have a legiti- 
mate place and serve a proper func- 
tion in our educational system and 
our national life. “But,” he said, 
“the sense of values involved in 
promoting an intersectional, post- 
season contest between high-school 
teams is simply cockeyed. Boys are 
more important than bowls.” 

Interscholastic athletics is an in- 
tegral part of a broad program of 
physical education for all students. 
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It should not exist for the amuse- 
ment and entertainment of the pub- 
lic, to advertise the school or com- 
munity, or for any commercial pur- 
pose. The sole purpose is to pro- 
vide educational experiences for the 
participants; otherwise the use of 
tax funds in acquiring and maintain- 
ing facilities cannot be justified. 
Schools should emphasize the de- 
velopment of leisure skills, interests, 
and appreciations by all students. 
Overemphasis on winning and par- 
ticipation in all-star and bowl games 
encourages teachers to neglect the 
novice and concentrate on talented 
students until skills comparable to 
professionals have been developed. 
Evaluation should be in terms of 
educational outcomes rather than 
gate receipts or games won or lost. 
When winning can mean the differ- 
ence in a coach or principal keeping 
or losing a job, when violations of 
rules and regulations seem justified 
to insure victory, and players are 
elevated to false pedestals, we have 
lost sight of broad educational aims. 
Post-season games, bowl games, 
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and most tournaments are difficult 
to justify in terms of educational 
outcomes. They tend to lead to over- 
emphasis, to a biased sense of 
values, and to ultimate exploitation 
of school-boy athletes. There are tre- 
mendous physical, mental, and emo- 
tional strains involved, and the sea- 
son is unduly prolonged to provide 
few, if any, educational experiences 
that are not available during the 
regular season. The purpose of most 
bowl games is not primarily educa- 
tional, but is for entertainment of 
the public, raising money, or com- 
mercialization. 

When the State Board of Educa- 
tion in North Carolina was in the 
process of formulating rules and 
regulations for the conduct of inter- 
scholastic athletics to be applied to 
every school in the state—including 
a proposal to ban bowl games, it 
held hearings for all people interest- 
ed in the proposed regulations. 

A large city in the state sent a 
great delegation of civic leaders. 
They vigorously opposed the ban on 
bowl games because they sponsored 
one. The chief of police defended 
the bowl game as of great educa- 
tional value, a civic and social asset 
to the town, and besides the profits 
went to such a worthy cause, sup- 
port of the police officers’ retire- 
ment fund! The State Board firmly 
stood its ground, secure in its con- 
victions as to what was best for the 
schools, and the regulations were 
passed. 

Another bowl game in the state 
had been held in a town whose 
chief industry is the manufacture 
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of one product. The bowl game was 
named for this product. Not much 
was heard from this bowl until the 
legislature convened. Then a bill 
was introduced to permit ¢/is bowl 
game to be continued. The law- 
makers held little sympathy with 
such a request and killed the bill. 

The principal is the chief educa- 
tion officer of his school. The re- 
sponsibility for interscholastic ath- 
letics ‘as a part of a sound school 
program is his. But pressure can be 
built up from fans, alumni, press, 
and radio until a principal can be 
overwhelmed unless he has clearly 
defined guiding principles which 
have been based on sound educa- 
tional philosophy, reflectively ar- 
rived at before the heat of a bowl 
bid or championship fever is ap- 
plied. All too often, coaches, play- 
ers, and players’ parents have adopt- 
ed the philosophy that winning the 
game is the important consideration 
in school athletics. 

Instead, the athletic program of 
the school should develop an ap- 
preciation for health, fitness, and 
sportsmanship. The school physical- 
education program should develop 
normal physical fitness and a variety 
of useful recreational skills. A foot- 
ball player can be physically illiter- 
ate. He needs other sport skills to 
carry over into after-school life. He 
needs the emotional stability and 
social adjustment which come from 
a comprehensive physical-education 
program. 

“Boys are more important than 
bowls,’ to quote the Rhode Island 
editor. ® 





Is Speed in Itself Important? 


Improvement and Measurement of 
Growth in Reading 


PAUL WITTY 


In School and Society 


Jue current emphasis on im- 
provement of speed and comprehen- 
sion in reading is, of course, not a 
new trend. But the demand for pro- 
grams of reading improvement has 
certainly reached an unparalleled 
height. This is traceable in part to 
the greatly expanded enrolments of 
our secondary schools and colleges 
and to the resulting wide range in 
ability among students. 

To a considerable degree, the cur- 
rent interest in improving rate of 
reading may be attributed to the 
dissemination of information con- 
cerning experiments being conduct- 
ed and the value of instruments and 
devices developed for use in such 
research. For as experiments con- 
tinued to indicate that marked im- 
provement could be made in both 
reading rate and comprehension, 
business concerns developed devices 
for studying and controlling eye- 
movement. Simple flashcards were 
replaced by elaborate tachistoscopes 
which provided for “pacing the 
eyes.” Efforts to control or condition 
eye-movement in reading have re- 
sulted in the making of other in- 
struments such as the Harvard Read- 
ing Films, the Reading Accelerator, 
and the Flashmeter. 

The use of such instruments has 
become a feature of ‘‘accelerated 
reading programs.” But there are 
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some who believe that reading 
speed and comprehension can be 
improved without “elaborate ma- 
chines or expensive equipment.” 
One writer, in connection with cer- 
tain experiments concluded, “In 
general, the elaborate mechanical 
devices should be regarded as last 
resorts to be used when other meth- 
ods have failed or when there are 
some tangibie reasons for selecting 
them.” 

There seems to be little doubt, 
however, that training programs 
can improve reading rate. It is not 
only with student groups that this 
has been demonstrated. Business 
Week for April 5, 1952, reported 
on a program of reading improve- 
ment utilizing the facilities of the 
University of Pittsburgh which at- 
tracted groups of businessmen who 
made unusual progress. The Foun- 
dation for Better Reading in Chi- 
cago and The Reading Laboratory 
of New York have also attracted 
businessmen to their courses. The 
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president of Reading Laboratory is 
quoted as follows: 


Some clients begin reading at from 
150 to 200 words a minute. Others can 
do as well as 300 to 500. The average is 
about 250. With individual equipment 
each can work at his own pace toward 
the goal of 650-700 words per minute. 
Some of the pupils go way beyond that. 
A Chicago lawyer set a Foundation 
record of 3750 words. 

The article in Business Week il- 
lustrates the demand which exists 
at the present time for accelerated 
reading programs. And the article 
reflects another fact of significance. 
Most people adopt a way of read- 
ing, a congenial pace, that is far 
below the level in speed and com- 
prehension which they might follow 
with greater pleasure and efficiency. 
The work shows that this congenial 
pace can be greatly altered by prac- 
tice. 

Undoubtedly, accelerated reading 
programs have brought great gains 
in speed of reading as measured by 
the tests employed. But is one justi- 
fied in concluding that phenomenal 
gains in rate of reading carry with 
them a correlated improvement in 
comprehension——a conclusion which 
is sometimes drawn? 

The writer, in collaboration with 
David Kopel, warned against such 
conclusions in 1939. Repeatedly, 
thereafter, he has recommended the 
adjustment of speed of reading to 
purpose and need for reading. 
Moreover, he has emphasized the 
fact that reading rate is not a single 
capacity but an aggregate of abilities 
displayed in reading different types 
of materials. Finally, he has pointed 
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to the importance of interest, diffi- 
culty of material, and familiarity 
with the concepts as factors affect- 
ing both rate and comprehension. 

Similar convictions have been ex- 
pressed by other investigators. For 
example Paul McKee writes: 

Speed in itself has no value. Every 
pupil should learn to adjust his speed of 
reading to the purpose for which he is 
reading and to the difficulty of the ma- 


terial at hand. He should have several 
speeds, each to be used as needed. 


Of what value is improvement in 
rate of reading? It has been sug- 
gested that one important value to 
the student is his enhanced ability 
to succeed in his studies and to 
make better grades. Several investi- 
gations of school children do show 
a positive relationship of reading 
ability to success in the content 
fields. However, improvement in 
reading is related to a very small 
extent to success as revealed by 
grades and other measures of aca- 
demic standing. 

The standard tests of reading 
speed are obviously limited to the 
type of materials covered and are 
often inadequate in length. A much 
larger amount and variety of read- 
ing material are needed than that 
found in most standard tests if one 
is to measure rate of reading valid- 
ity. But even more important are 
some limitations of most reading 
comprehension tests. Reading com- 
prehension includes such activities 
as enjoying a novel, finding infor- 
mation, and a score of other pur- 
suits. 

Arthur E. Traxler goes so far as 
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to say that no one has yet been able 
to identify the components of read- 
ing comprehension. One of the ob- 
vious limitations of reading com- 
prchension tests is the fact that they 
are ‘‘timed,” thus introducing the 
element of speed in the measure- 
ment of comprehension. 

Is there, then, any practical way 
to meet the problem of defining and 
evaluating reading improvement 
programs? The writer of this article 
believes that there is. In experimen- 
tal work it is necessary to define the 
reading process and to indicate the 
specific phases of reading chosen 
for study. Developmental reading 
may be defined as a process which 
seems to enable pupils to acquire 
the varied reading skills needed at 
different levels of growth, to help 
them to intensify or extend worth- 
while interests, and to enable them 
to satisfy developmental needs. 

This is a broad concept of read- 
ing ability, but it is not impractical 
to employ. Each student's status, as 
revealed by tests, ratings, and inter- 
est inventories, can be ascertained at 
the beginning and at the end of an 
experimental period. Appraisal of 
his “developmental needs” should 
be included. Instruction then can be 
planned to foster gains in reading 
rate and comprehension as well as 
to fulfill needs and interests. 

In reading improvement pro- 
grams for elementary- and second- 
ary-school pupils, the following 
items are the most important indica- 
tions of gains: improvement on tests 
of rate and comprehension, gains in 
the amount and quality of reading, 
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growth in ability to read for varied 
purposes, gains in making personal 
and social adjustments, improve- 
ment in vocabulary, intensification 
or expansion of interests, and de- 
sirable changes in the student's pat- 
tern of reading. 

It seems to the writer that adher- 
ence to the developmental concept 
of reading will preclude the pitfalls 
found in some programs of accel- 
erated reading. For example, if the 
investigator is interested in im- 
proving the rate of reading accord- 
ing to the student's purposes and 
need, he will, of course, try to help 
the student to adjust or adapt his 
rate in different situations. 

To improve reading rate and 
comprehension, the investigator will 
use various approaches including 
devices when they are approprate to 
establish skills or to engender in- 
terest. At the Psycho-Educational 
Clinic at Northwestern we believe 
that the use of the Reading Acceler- 
ator and other devices is justified 
because of the students’ statements 
of their value and the appeal the in- 
struments have. They seem to pro- 
vide an important source of moti- 
vation and a stimulation for con- 
tinuous improvement. 

It is difficult to measure signifi- 
cant aspects of reading improve- 
ment. The limitations in some tests 
and the procedures now used to esti- 
mate the efficiency of reading pro- 
grams are evident. They present, 
however, an argument for intensi- 
fied efforts to develop more effec- 
tive techniques and more valid 
measures of outcomes. 





Do You Know How to End an Interview? 


Some Common Elements in Counseling 


WILLIAM C. CoTTLE 


In The Personnel and Guidance Journal 


NM OST articles in the literature 


about counseling have enumerated 
the merits of one system while criti- 
cizing all the other systems that 
have been developed. Much time 
and space have been wasted trying 
to show that one system of counsel- 
ing is better than another. It is the 
purpose here to discuss some ele- 
ments which appear to be common 
to all systems of counseling and, 
therefore, the techniques which are 
essential to all counselors in their 
work with clients, both students and 
adults. 


Whether it is called rapport or 
“a warm, permissive atmosphere,” 
every counselor has to develop a 
counseling relationship with the 
client. Such a relationship must be 
based on mutual trust and respect 


between the counselor and the 
client. On the part of the client 
this involves willingness to change 
and confidence in the counselor's 
ability to help bring about such 
change. This is frequently called 
readiness for counseling and is es- 
sential before progress in counsel- 
ing can occur. 

The counseling relationship on 
the part of the counselor means ac- 
ceptance of the client as he is and 
treating him as a person worthy of 
respect. The counselor must recog- 
nize that the client needs to do the 
things he does in order to maintain 
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himself as a person. It is up to the 
counselor to help the client develop 
more alternative solutions to his 
problems. Recognition by the coun- 
selor of the development of the 
client’s capacity to solve his own 
problems is desirable. This permits 
the client and counselor to share 
the responsibilities of the counsel- 
ing interviews. All of this can best 
be accomplished in an atmosphere 
of frankness and honesty, with a 
minimum of threat to the client. 

These factors combine to create 
what is called the counseling rela- 
tionship. They are based primarily 
on understandings and attitudes of 
the counselor and the client. These 
in turn are communicated in vari- 
ous ways. It is this element of com- 
munication in the counseling inter- 
view which is a second common 
element in counseling. 

There are many ways of express- 
ing meaning between two or more 
individuals. Communication _ in- 
cludes not only words and their 
meaning, but posture, gesture, voice 
inflection, and facial expression. 
The shrug of the counselor's 
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shoulders may say, “What differ- 
ence does it make?” The relaxed 
position of his body may say, ‘Lean 
back and take it easy, too”; while 
leaning forward in a position of 
more tension may indicate, “I’m 
interested, go ahead and tell me 
more.” 

There are many ways to express 
meaning with a minimum of words. 
The counselor must not only be 
aware of them and use them, he 
must know how the client is inter- 
preting them. This constant check 
on meanings abstracted by the client 
is one of the most difficult aspects 
of counseling. It is also one of the 
most necessary conditions of good 
counseling. 


BACKGROUND OF TRAINING 


All of this is related to a third 
common element—the breadth and 
depth of knowledge about people 
attained by the successful counselor. 
Such knowledge begins with a lik- 
ing for people and for sharing ex- 


periences with them, also the 
scientific knowledge of people ac- 
quired through academic courses in 
the social sciences as well as the 
practical or applied knowledge ac- 
quired from group activity in work 
and play. It includes such skills as 
how to handle pauses—when to be 
silent and when to break the pause 
in some way. It also includes the 
difficult technique of when and how 
to terminate an interview. 

The counselor's background of 
training also must include sufficient 
experience with abnormals to be 
able to identify abnormalities en- 
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countered in counseling and to 
know whether to attempt treatment 
or to refer. 

Another common element in the 
counseling relationship is the 
change of feelings the client ex- 
presses as he progresses in the in- 
terviews. The feelings expressed 
at the beginning are usually those 
of confusion, uncertainty, and nega- 
tion. As the client progresses in the 
interviews, his growth is accom- 
panied by an expression of feeling 
which changes from a majority of 
negative statements to those of an 
ambivalent nature. From a. state- 
ment like, “I hate my mother be- 
cause I think she is a mean wom- 
an,” to one like, ‘I don’t like the 
way my mother forces me to do 
things, but maybe she has to make 
me do them.” 

Usually this change from negative 
to ambivalent and then to positive 
feelings expressed in the interviews 
can be used as an indicator of the 
progress of the case when checked 
against overt changes in the client’s 
behavior and appearance. 


STRUCTURING 


The structuring that takes place is 
another common element in coun- 
seling. This may consist of an ex- 
planation of procedures to be fol- 
lowed during aptitude testing. Such 
an explanation usually includes ef- 
forts to show how the counselor 
integrates information from records, 
personal data forms, interviews, and 
testing to present as complete a pic- 
ture of the client as possible. It may 
also include a description of the 
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processes whereby the client con- 
tributes to this pool of information. 
Such matters discussed here may 
involve how and when he reports 
for testing, what he does with his 
personal data form, how he makes 
future interview appointments. 

Most structuring concerning the 
limitations to be observed in coun- 
seling interviews is probably just as 
effective if it is implied rather 
than spelled out for the client. 
This will have to be governed by 
the rapidity with which the client 
gains insight during the interview. 

Some who are seriously disturb- 
ed may not gain insight very fast. 
For such persons the counselor may 
need to be quite specific about the 
procedures and limitations of the in- 
terview. On the other hand, such 
clients may become more disturbed 
at overt structuring. As a general 
rule counselors feel they are doing 
a smoother job if the structuring 
occurs as a natural outgrowth of 
other phases of the interview. 

In summary, there are five ele- 
ments which appear to be quite 
common in all the systems of coun- 
seling. Enumeration of these isa part 
of any attempt to integrate various 
systems of counseling and to de- 
velop a common body of counseling 
theory. The first common element 
is the relationship developed be- 
tween the counselor and the client. 
Based on an attitude of mutual re- 
spect and confidence, counseling 
readiness, acceptance of the client 
as a worthy person, and faith in the 
client’s capacity to grow, it is a re- 
lationship of frankness and honesty. 
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The second common element is 
the way the counselor and the client 
communicate in an interview. Here 
meanings are more important than 
surface statements and the com- 
munication itself includes much 
more than the spoken word. This is 
why no medium except motion pic- 
tures or television can present a 
complete picture of the counseling 
interview. 

A third common element is the 
breadth and depth of knowledge 
which the counselor brings to his 
work. This includes not only the 
tools and techniques of counseling 
learned in formal courses, but also 
knowledge gained in informal study 
of people during the counselor's 
leisure and work activities. 

The change in feelings and atti- 
tudes which accompanies the prog- 
ress of a client in interviews is a 
fourth common element in counsel- 
ing. The successful counseling proc- 
ess is accompanied by a change in 
attitudes toward his own behavior 
on the part of the client and conse- 
quent change from expressions of a 
preponderance of negative feelings 
to a preponderance of positive feel- 
ings. 

And the fifth common element 
discussed here is that of structuring, 
or the limits which are developed 
to determine how the counseling 
will proceed. 

These are the factors which seem 
to appear in all systems of counsel- 
ing. They are the elements which 
identify the successful counselor 
whether he is directive, nondirec- 
tive, or eclectic. @ 





Prevents Squabbling, Conflict, and Confusion 


A Planned Recreation-Education Program 
in the Community School 


JosEPH E. Curtis 


In Recreation 


HE community school, or the 
combined school-recreation center, 
has been the subject of a great deal 
of writing and research during re- 
cent years. This research has stress- 
ed the importance of jointly 
planned land procurement and de- 
velopment and building design, 
aimed toward providing facilities 
suitable for joint use by both educa- 
tion and recreation agencies. 

This idea of joint facility plan- 
ning is thoroughly sound. It pro- 
vides facilities which are better 
designed and equipped than those 
of the past, and it provides these 
better facilities at less expense than 
if they were built as entirely separ- 
ate recreation and education units. 

There is, however, another equal- 
ly important factor in the concept 
of the community school which has 
not been stressed or developed 
sufficiently. This other factor is the 
jointly planned program of recrea- 
tion-education sports and_ leisure- 
time activities. Without a permanent 
arrangement for careful planning 
and close cooperation between edu- 
cation and recreation agencies using 
the same facilities, the finest design- 
ed plant can become the scene of 
squabbling, conflict, and confusion. 

In most instances where school 
facilities are used jointly by educa- 
tion and recreation, a large per- 
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centage of the children and youths 
take part in the programs of both 
agencies. That is, they attend the 
school during school hours, taking 
part in intramurals, physical educa- 
tion, and extracurricular activities; 
and they also participate in the rec- 
reation program utilizing the same 
school facilities after school hours, 
during evenings, and on Saturdays. 
When this seemingly obvious fact 
is ignored and the two programs do 
not dovetail, the boys and girls be- 
come confused and often lose in- 
terest in both programs. For ex- 
ample, during the past fall season, 
one recreation department opened a 
touch football program for boys on 
a local junior-high-school field. In- 
terest was only mild and attendance 
lagged. It was only after two dis- 
couraging weeks that the indiffer- 
ence was explained. The physical- 
education department of the same 
school was engaged in intramural 
soccer at this very time and had an- 
nounced to its gym classes that their 
“own” touch football program 
would begin several weeks later. 
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Preseason joint planning and 
“dovetailing” could have avoided 
this conflict, and would undoubted- 
ly have increased interest and atten- 
dance all around. 


FOR A WORKABLE PLAN 

To make a cooperative plan work, 
it is required that both recreation 
and education agencies sacrifice 
some of their autonomy and inde- 
pendence in curriculum and _pro- 
gram planning, and work together 
toward a compromise program, 
adaptable to both. This may, in 
some cases, mean a fairly simple 
joint program in the beginning, but 
this should not prove a deterrent. 
A simple, but well-coordinated pro- 
gram of school-recreation activities 
is far more effective than two com- 


plex, separate programs which fre- 
quently hamper each other through 
conflict or duplication of effort. 


An important phase of the 
groundwork for effective joint pro- 
gram planning must be a complete 
revamping of our concept of the 
function of the school in the com- 
munity. Many of the stock ideas 
need replacing by newer, sounder 
concepts. Too often school authori- 
tics appear to view the school-rec- 
reation program as a “Johnnie- 
come-lately,”” or as an uninvited 
foster child thrust into education’s 
home. Community groups _partici- 
pating in school-recreation programs 
sense and resent this attitude and 
are increasingly favoring more rec- 
reational use of our newer school 
plants. 

The teachers and recreation lead- 
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ers must study and appreciate the 
problems of each other and act ac- 
cordingly. In those cases where 
teachers serve also as part-time rec- 
reation leaders, this step should 
not be difficult. However, the think- 
ing must reach top level as well, for 
here the gap between the depart- 
ments can best be narrowed. 

Physical education, of course, 
offers the greatest opportunities for 
joint education-recreation planning. 
Working together, the school and 
the recreation department can make 
great strides in the teaching and 
development of basic skill tech- 
niques which are so important phys- 
ically and mentally to growing 
youth. This does not imply that 
recreation should take over the run- 
ning of intramural and_ varsity 
sports, or that the school go no 
further than teaching only basic 
skill techniques. It does imply that 
both education and recreation are, 
to an extent, specialties, and that by 
improving their respective special- 
ties while working together, they 
can produce a much more effective 
over-all program of skill teaching 
and development in their students 
and participants. 


EXAMPLES 
But there are other program ac- 
tivities in which education and rec- 
reation can cooperate effectively. Ex- 
amples—including the sports pro- 
gram—follow: 
PARADES 
Education—may contribute mu- 
sic, bands, art work, floats, signs, 
dramatic skits, and costumes. 
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Recreation—may contribute pub- 
licity community contacts, prizes, 
line of march, police contacts, and 
permits. 

DRAMATICS 

Education—English classes, ex- 
perienced teachers, assembly pro- 
grams, dramatics, make-up, and 
dressmaking classes. 

Recreation—dramatics clubs, 
theater parties, plays, workshops, 
visits by celebrities, playwriting con- 
tests, publicity, prizes, television 
and radio, teen centers, and play- 
grounds. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Education—woodworking, shop, 
art classes, instruction, trained per- 
sonnel, school displays, teachers 
with special interests. 

Recreation—community displays, 
art shows, contests, prizes, publicity, 
trips to other locations, hobby and 
craft clubs, community art and craft 
shows, playgrounds. 


SPORTS 

Education—contact with students, 
assembly demonstrations, skill train- 
ing in gym classes, first aid, visual 
aids, trained personnel, and sports 
clinics. 

Recreation—tournaments, prizes, 
publicity, special events, _ play- 
grounds. 

The list is almost unlimited and 
could include such additional activi- 
ties as concerts, socials, and play- 
ground activities. 

The community whose school 
buildings and grounds represent the 
result of joint planning by local 
education and recreation depart- 
ments is fortunate indeed. Now, 
let that community put its school- 
recreation plant to the most effec- 
tive and economical use possible by 
instituting the equally important 
factor, the jointly planned program 
of education-recreation sports and 
leisure-time activities. * 


Music for Recreation Directors 


BECAUSE a recreation director needs a special background 
in music to make the best use of it in his program—whether 
it be playground or community center—the University of 
Illinois school of music now offers ‘Recreational Music.” 

Although this course is given in the school of music, it 
is required of all “recreation majors” in the school of physi- 
cal education. The teacher is Max Kaplan, a member of 
both the department of sociology and the school of music. 

Students survey in this course the types of musical activi- 
ties available for recreational activities. They learn how 
these activities may be incorporated into other features of 
the recreation program, such as dramatics, arts and crafts, 
social events, festivals, and pageants. The emphasis is on 
the effect of the music on the participant rather than on 
the performance. 
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New Commissioner.—Samuel 
Miller Brownell will become the 
13th U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion when he takes office on Novem- 
ber 13. Named by President Eisen- 
hower the middle of October to 
head the Office of Education, the 
53-year-old Dr. Brownell will be 
the successor to Lee M. Thurston, 
who died on Sept. 4 after having 
served Jess than three months. 

Dr. Brownell, a brother to Attor- 
ney General Herbert Brownell, has 
had a long record as an eminent 
scholar and his appointment was 
lauded by fellow educators. For the 
last seven years he has been presi- 
dent of the New Haven State 
Teachers College and professor of 
educational administration at Yale 
University. 

Previously he served as superin- 
tendent of schools at Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., principal of a demonstration 
high school at Nebraska State 
Teachers College, and a faculty 
member of the Albany, New York, 
State Teachers College. 

Even his background was close 
to education, for his father was a 
science professor at the University 
of Nebraska. 

This long experience and back- 
greund in education will prove val- 
uable to the new commissioner. In 
his new job he will be concerned 
with the whole framework of the 
nation’s schools and colleges. With 
a record number of more than 
36,000,000 pupils now enrolled in 


the public schools, his task is an 
herculean one. 


From 49 Nations.—More than 
500 educators from countries all 
over the world are in the United 
States this year to learn a lesson in 
how to teach a lesson. 

This select group—largest to ar- 
rive since the official exchanges be- 
gan—is spending several months 
studying the techniques and meth- 
ods of U.S. education—from the 
elementary-school level through the 
graduate school. It is hoped that the 
visitors will take back with them 
successful American school practices 
and apply them to the school sys- 
tems in their own countries. 

Actually, the program, which is 
an outgrowth of the Fulbright and 
Smith-Mundt acts, is a two-way 
street. American educators expect 
to learn something from their for- 
eign guests. 

During the course of their stay 
here they will make an average of 
30 speeches each. They will speak 
before education groups, groups of 
professionals, parents associations, 
and church groups describing the 
educational system and customs of 
their lands. 

“One of the major purposes of 
the program,” explains Dr. Thomas 
E. Cotner, director of the teacher- 
training program in the Office of 
Education’s Division of Interna- 
tional Education, “is to create a 
mutual sympathy and understanding 
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of the problems peculiar to each 
country.” 

The program is a continuation of 
an idea that started in 1942 when a 
small group of foreign teachers ar- 
rived to study our educational sys- 
tem. Small groups continued to 
come until 1951 when Congress 
provided enough funds to enable 
groups as large as the one visiting 
here this year to take advantage of 
what our educational system has to 
offer. 

Of those visiting here this year, 
some 400 represent 48 different na- 
tions of the world. Another 109 are 
German educators, for whom a 
slightly different program is de- 
vised. 

Candidates for the exchange pro- 
grams are nominated by their own 
governments. Once here, they are 
assigned to various study groups, 
depending on what interests each 
person. 

The program runs for six months 
—seven for the German educators. 
During that time they attend two 
basic seminars in which all members 
participate. Then they are trans- 
ferred to various colleges around the 
country to observe, and if they 
choose, to audit any course they 
wish. During this time they are 
housed with local persons. The next 
step, which occurs three months 
later, is an inspection of public- 
school systems. Groups are assigned 
to one state, and individuals in the 
group may go from city to city in 
that state. The visitors are assigned 
a host teacher to help them in their 
observations. 


“Proof of the success of the pro- 
gram,” says Dr. Cotner, ‘can be 
shown by the many letters we re- 
ceive from the visitors when they 
get home telling us of the many 
benefits they received as a result of 
their experiences here.” 

And the final test of the value of 
the program is the fact that many 
educators who at one time had come 
here to study have since moved up 
to positions of greater responsibility 
in their native lands. 


Probe into Delinquency.— 
Schoolhouses all over the nation 
may soon be serving as listening 
posts in a war on juvenile delin- 


quency. 

Although final plans remain to 
be worked out, school teachers and 
officials are slated for “participative” 
roles in an impending new nation- 
wide probe into delinquency to be 
conducted by a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee headed by Senator 
Robert Hendrickson of New Jer- 
sey. 

The educators’ major contribu- 
tions to the investigation will come 
in the local community. Teachers, 
principals, and educational admini- 
strators will be asked to mobilize 
themselves, together with other 
community leaders who are in close 
touch with youth, into so-called 
“task forces.” Their purpose will 
be to act as fact-finding commit- 
tees for the Senate group. 

On the basis of the findings of 
these local ‘‘task forces,” the Senate 
committee will determine whether 
or not to send a federal investigator 
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to the community to do follow-up 
research. The local committees will 
also be asked to make specific rec- 
ommendations to curb juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Meanwhile, the Senate group is 
preparing plans to send a series of 
inquiries to national organizations 
interested in youth work to deter- 
mine what contributions they can 
make towards the committee’s ef- 
forts. 

A committee spokesman says that 
the views of state, national, and lo- 
cal educational associations ‘‘would 
be more than welcome.” 


Not Like Their Brothers.—The 
Veterans Administration says it isn’t 
worried over reports that Korean 
GI's haven’t been snapping up the 
educational benefits offered under 
the GI bill at nearly the pace that 
their older brothers did after World 
War II. 

For one thing, the VA says, there 
isn’t any basis of comparison be- 
tween the two post-war periods. For 
another, certain provisions in the 
present measure are less attractive to 
today’s veterans than they were to 
the ex-Gl’s of World War II. 

The agency points out that imme- 
diately following the end of World 
War II there was a mass demobili- 
zatidn of the armed forces. Tens of 
thousands of former servicemen re- 
turned to school. ‘Mass psychology 
played its part in the huge enrol- 
ments,” the VA says. 

There hasn't been anything like 
that following the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Korea. The armed forces 


are discharging men at a fraction of 
the rate in effect after World War 


‘II, the VA says. 


There have been some slight dif- 

ferences proportionately. The ex- 
planation for that, says the VA, is 
that while the GI bill of World 
War II “actually provided an edu- 
cation,” the present measure merely 
“gives the veteran an assist in 
paying for his own education.” 
That is seen as a factor working to 
discourage some Korean GI’s who 
want to, but cannot afford to, enroll 
in colleges whose tuition is in ex- 
cess of the grant now made to each 
Korean GI. 
' There were some 100,000 ex- 
Korean GI's in training programs at 
last count. But with the opening of 
the school year recently that figure 
was expected to double. 


$42,000 a Classroom.—The con- 
tinued shortage of school facilities 
and the high cost of providing 
them are emphasized by new esti- 
mates made public by the US. 
Office of Education. 

The agency has released figures 
which show that school enrolment 
is growing in public, private, and 
parochial schools—and all need new 
classroom space. Average costs of 
building classrooms were published 
in a separate report. 

It is estimated that a total of al- 
most 37 million students—36,- 
949,700, to be exact—will be at- 
tending schools throughout the 
country. That figure includes all 
students from the elementary level 
up to college. 
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Also included in the figure is an 
estimated 4,200,000 students in 
private schools. Of these, some 
3,800,000 are estimated to be stu- 
dents in Catholic schools of all 
levels. 

Turning to the question of cost, 
the Office of Education found that 
it now costs $42,000 to build a 
classroom in a fire-resistive struc- 
ture, and $32,000 for a classroom 
in a semi-fire-resistive structure. 
These costs do not include the price 
for land, furniture, or equipment 
which are not part of the build- 


ing. 


Effects of Reorganization.— 
What happens when school districts 
are reorganized? 

The changes which occur have 
been described for THE EDUCATION 
Dicrst by Washington specialists 
in rural school administration. Here 
is the picture: 

When a school district is reor- 
ganized, elementary schools can af- 
ford to provide at least one teacher 
per grade (where before one teach- 
er had to teach several grades). 

There is also a marked increase 
in the establishment of secondary 
schools in many parts of the country 
where none previously had existed. 
Teacher calibre is improved, with 
an increasing proportion having 
more college preparation than many 
of their predecessors. 

Elementary and secondary schools, 
in large numbers, add courses to 
their curriculums, many of which 
were never given before. In a study 
of 522 reorganized school districts 


it was found that industrial-arts 
courses showed the greatest gain, 
with academic subjects showing 
sizable increases as well. 

Many districts affected by reor- 
ganization report they had _insti- 
tuted testing programs which 
included both psychological and 
standardization achievement tests. 
Visual-aids programs, central li- 
brary services, and cumulative pupil- 
record systems were installed by 
others. 

One of the most notable achieve- 
ments was the initiation by a sizable 
group of districts of health services 
—including dental clinics and fa- 
cilities for physical examination of 
pupils. Many reorganized school 
districts added experienced guid- 
ance counselors. More than 200 dis- 
tricts reported adding these special- 
ists to their staffs. 

School construction is also given 
new impetus thanks to reorganiza- 
tion. Some 400 new districts report- 
ed either new construction or re- 
modeling work, and others indi- 
cated that plans were under way for 
initiating building programs. 


FFA Birthday.—The Future 
Farmers of America will celebrate 
its 25th birthday this month and 
Washington has prepared to do the 
organization honor. The White 
House, the Departments of Agri- 
culture and of Health, Education 
and Welfare are ready with state- 
ments paying tribute to these farm- 
ers of the future. The Post Office 
got into the act by printing a com- 
memorative stamp. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Portland, Ore.: Jonathan W. Edwards, 
formerly deputy superintendent. He suc- 
ceeds Paul A. Rehmus, resigned. 

Boise, Idaho: Zed L. Foy, superinten- 
dent, is on a two-year assignment in 
Tel Aviv, Israel, as chief of the division 
of education, TCA, under the Point IV 
program. 

Peoria, Il].: William B. Edwards, 
formerly superintendent of Euclid-Lynd- 
hurst schools, is now head, replacing 
Melvin G. Davis. 

Roanoke, Va.: Edward W. Ruston, for- 
merly assistant superintendent, has suc- 
ceeded D. E. McQuilkin, retired. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: Palmer L. Ewing, su- 
perintendent at White Plains, N.Y., since 
1950, has succeeded Benjamin J. Willis, 
now superintendent at Chicago, III. 

Charlottesville, Va.: Fendall R. Ellis 
is now head, replacing H. L. Sulfridge, 
retired. Mr. Ellis was formerly superin- 
tendent of Wythe County, Va., schools. 

Jackson, Mich.: Ralph D. McLeary, 
formerly superintendent at Plainfield, 
N.J., has succeeded George L. Greena- 
walt, who resigned to become educational 
consultant for the Point Four technical 
assistance program in Iran. 

Atlantic City, N.J.: John P. Milligan 
has resigned, effective December 1, to 
become assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation for New Jersey. 

Battle Creek, Mich.: E. S. Farley has 
been named acting superintendent. Virgil 
M. Rogers, former superintendent, is 
now dean of education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, N.Y. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Syracuse University, N.Y.: Richard C. 
Lonsdale is now director of the program 
of training for educational administrators, 
succeeding Robert S. Fisk. He formerly 
was director of the bureau of school 
services and executive secretary of the 
Central New York School Study Coun- 
cil. 

New York University, N.Y.: Jay B. 


Nash, chairman of the department of 
physical education, health, and _recrea- 
tion in the school of education, has re- 
tired. 

Boston University, Mass.: James F. 
Baker, associate professor in the school 
of education, has been named director of 
the Harvard-Boston University Extension 
Courses, succeeding W. Linwood Chase, 
recently named dean of Boston Univer- 
sity school of education. 

Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth: Francis E. Clark has been named 
chairman of the department of education 
and psychology and professor of educa- 
tion and psychology; and Mrs. Lois 
Hammer Vanderpool and Mrs. Lorna 
Gwenllian have been appointed supervi- 
sors of teaching and instruction in edu- 
cation. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 


University of Oregon, Eugene: Harry 
K. Newburn has resigned to become pres- 
ident of the Educational Television and 
Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
financed by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan: Henry A. Dixon, formerly presi- 
dent of Weber College, Ogden, Utah, is 
now president. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery: William B. Axtell, formerly 
associate professor of education at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y., is 
now president. 

Emporia State Teachers College, Kan.: 
John E. King, Jr., has been named presi- 
dent succeeding John E. Jacobs, who re- 
signed to become a member of the Kan- 
sas State Department of Education. Mr. 
King formerly was dean of the Duluth 
branch of the University of Minnesota. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


George Kerry Smith, director of the 
Reports and Publications Division of the 
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U.S. Office of Education, has been named 
executive secretary of the Association for 
Higher Education, NEA. He succeeds 
Francis H. Horn, now president of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Frank L. Sievers of the Division of 
International Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, in October became the first 
executive secretary of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 

Alice Miel, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
N.Y., has been named president of the 
Associaton for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 


Happy Teachers 

RETIRED school teachers in New 
York are happier in their post-class- 
room life than is the general run of 
New York City employes now in 
retirement. Furthermore the women 
in each category have found retire- 
ment to be more satisfactory than 
the men have. 

These conclusions were reached 
by Joseph H. Bunzel and Louis 
Gare, who studied teacher-retire- 
ment problems during the past year 
for the New York Mayor's Advis- 
ory Committee for the Aged. 

After a survey of nearly 500 re- 
tired teachers and approximately 
1000 retired city employes, Bunzel 
and Gare reported that 55 percent 
of the men teachers and 61 percent 
of the female teachers found retire- 
ment satisfactory compared with 36 
percent of male employes and 38 
percent of the female employes. 

The researchers found changes in 
attitude before and after retirement 
to be “most interesting.” Thirty- 
four percent of the teachers as com- 
pared to 23 percent of the employes 


NEWS ply 


did not like the idea of retirement 
before they retired but found it sat- 
isfactory after they retired. 

As expected, the researchers 
found that the low-income group, 
primarily, in contrast to the high- 
income group, looked on retire- 
ment as unsatisfactory because of 
inadequate income. 

Leisure-time activities played a 
considerable part in their satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction, too. Among 
those who reported ‘“‘many’’ (five to 
nine) activities, 71 percent found 
retirement satisfactory, while among 
those who reported few (one to 
four) activities, only 52 percent 
found retirement satisfactory. 


Tests for Teachers 

THE Educational Testing Service 
announces that the National Teach- 
er Examinations, prepared and ad- 
ministered annually by ETS, will be 
given at 200 testing centers through- 
out the United States on Saturday, 
February 13, 1954. 

At the one-day testing session a 
candidate may take the Common 
Examinations, which include tests 
in professional information, general 
culture, English expression, and 
nonverbial reasoning; and one or 
two of nine Optional Examinations 
designed to demonstrate mastery of 
subject matter to be taught. 

Information can be obtained 
from the Educational Testing Ser- 
vice, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 


"Good Neighbor" Scholarships 
Five Latin Americans will study in 
the United States this year as the 
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first recipients of a new scholarship 
program honoring former Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. 

The Cordell Hull Foundation, 
established at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., by friends 
and admirers of Mr. Hull, plans to 
bring two students from each of the 
20 Latin American countries to the 
United States for a year of study. 
Frank Houston of New York City, 
is head of the Foundation. 

The Foundation has two main 
objectives: to increase the mutual 
understanding between the United 
States and the countries of Latin 
America, and to assist these coun- 
tries in the development of the body 
of leadership and skills necessary to 
further their economic and social 
progress. 


For Better Executives 

AN improved and enlarged depart- 
ment for training public school 
executives, with emphasis on pre- 
paring officials who are also com- 
munity leaders, was opened this fall 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The main features of the new 
Department of Educational Admin- 
istration are improved classroom in- 
struction on the master’s and doctor’s 
degree levels; unique field experi- 
ence opportunities; additional re- 
search facilities; and greater empha- 
sis on the development of students 
as community leaders. The new pro- 
gram is the result of three years 
work by department members. 

Financed largely by foundation 
and association grants, the cost of 


research, experimentation and field 
work leading to the reorganized 
department was approximately $1,- 
000,000, according to John K. 
Norton, department head. Professor 
Norton reports that the cost of oper- 
ating the department and its affill- 
ated organizations will be $500,000 
a year. This represents an increase 
of $350,000 a year above the cost 
of the earlier program. 


Adult Education Report 

THE Fund for Adult Education, an 
organization established by the Ford 
Foundation, committed funds total- 
ing $9,739,046 in the field of 
adult education during the 18 
months ending June 30, according 
to the annual report recently re- 
leased by C. Scott Fletcher, presi- 
dent of the fund. 

By categories the direct grants 
and internal projects included: fact- 
finding —$401,055; discussion pro- 
grams and materialsk—$3,419,407; 
educational television and radio— 
$2,784,575; coordination—$1,808,- 
108; and leadership—$549,900. 

The annual report is included in 
a 40-page booklet entitled ‘The 
Challenge of Lifetime Learning.” 


Pen Pals Wanted 
THE International Friendship 
League, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass., announces it has hundreds of 
thousands of teacher-sponsored let- 
ters from boys and girls in all coun- 
tries of the free world who are 
eager to have U.S. pen pals. 

The League states that teachers 
of history, geography, civics, lan- 
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guages, and social studies will find 
the letters from abroad helpful be- 
cause they contain a wealth of in- 
teresting up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion. 

The International Friendship 
League, which is a nonprofit, non- 
commercial organization, has the 
endorsement of the Department of 
State, the NEA, and the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Indonesia Wants English 

TEN English language centers will 
be established in Indonesia to train 
secondary-school teachers in . the 
teaching of English, the Institute of 
International Education in New 
York City and the Indonesian Em- 
bassy in Washington have an- 
nounced. 

The project, sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation and administered 
by the Institute, was established at 
the request of the Indonesian gov- 
ernment in an effort to improve the 
quality and quantity of teachers in 
English in Indonesia. 

Eleven teachers—ten Americans 
and one Mexican—have been chos- 
en to participate in the project. Di- 
rector of the program is John 
Echols, visiting associate professor 
of linguistics in the South East Asia 
Program at Cornell. Wayland Bryce 
Van Syoc of the English Language 
Institute, University of Michigan, 
has been named senior teacher for 
the project. 


Comics for Education 
THE first educational comic-type 
magazine for the exclusive use of 


elementary-school students has been 
introduced by the publishers of 
Classics Illustrated. 

Called Picture Parade, the new 
publication will cover a different 
topic each month of the school year. 
The first issue (September) was on 
the subject of Atomic Energy, pre- 
senting a child’s view of the mys- 
tery of the atom with emphasis on 
the many uses of atomic energy now 
being developed. 

Other issues planned for the 
coming year will cover the subjects: 
United Nations, The American In- 
dians, Christmas, 1953 in Review, 
The Birth of America, The Four 
Seasons, Paul Revere’s Ride, and 
Our 49th State. 

Picture Parade will be sold only 
on a subscription basis for class- 
room groups. Information can be 
obtained from Picture Parade, 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. 


1954 Reading Institute 

THE 1954 Annual Reading Insti- 
tute of Temple University will be 
held Jan. 25-29 instead of Feb. 1-5 
as originally scheduled, Emmett A. 


Betts, director of The Reading 
Clinic of Temple University, has 
announced. , 

“Differentiated Guidance in 
Reading” will be the theme of the 
1954 session, which is the third in 
a three-year program set up in 
1952. Group meetings will be held 
for elementary teachers and super- 
and  senior-high- 
school teachers and supervisors, col- 
lege instructors, reading clinic di- 


visors, junior- 
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rectors, and school psychologists 
and special class directors. 


Money Management Training 
SEVERAL school systems in this 
country now have plans underway 
to give their teachers special train- 
ing in budgeting, life insurance, in- 
vestments and other 
money management, according to a 
report recently issued in New York 
by the Committee for Financial Se- 
curity Foundation, a national group 
of educators headed by Herold C. 
Hunt of Harvard University. 

Programs have already been set 
up in the New York City, Lansing, 
Mich., and Chicago public school 
systems; other systems are consider- 
ing training projects for later in the 
school year. The in-service training 
programs being conducted are in 
part the result of a series of gradu- 
ate workshops held by eight uni- 
versities during the past year, spon- 
sored by the Committee. 


phases of 


WCOTP Meeting 
Mrs. SARAH CALDWELL, former 
president of the NEA, was elected 
U.S. representative to the World 
Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession (WCOTP) 
at its recent annual meeting in Ox- 
ford, England. She succeeds Irving 
F. Pearson, executive secretary of 
the Illinois Education Association. 
William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, will continue as secretary- 
general of the international group. 
Forty-nine U.S. educational asso- 
ciations and societies were elected 


associate members of WCOTP. 
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DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 8-14, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 15-18, Conference on Driv- 
er Education, NEA Commission on 
Safety Education, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Nov. 23-28, American Vocational 
Association, Chicago, III. 

Nov. 26-28, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Nov. 26-28, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Los Angeles, 


Calif. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Dec. 2-4, Resources for the Fu- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 11-13, 1954, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 11-13, 1954, American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, III. 

Feb. I1-13, National School 
Boards Association, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Feb. 13-18, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Feb. 15-18, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Atlantic City, N.]. 

Feb. 20-24, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 4-6, Association for High- 
er Education, NEA, Chicago, III. 

March 7-12, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 18-23, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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—_==—= New Educational Materials == 


Quackery in the Public Schools. 
Albert Lynd. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1953. Pp. 
ix + 282. $3.50. 


This is bound to be a controversial 
book, especially among educators. It is 
an attack on many features of modern 
education, 

The author, a parent and former col- 
lege teacher of history and a member of 
a local school board, declares his belief 
in the public-school system but ex- 
presses a lack of confidence in “the antics 
of many of its present professional 
manipulators.” 

He contends among other things that 
the fearful prose of educationalist publi- 
cations explains why we are fast becom- 
ing a nation of illiterates; that each suc- 
ceeding generation is graduating with 
a weaker sense of our cultural heritage; 
that the older curriculum needed change 
but “the reform has devoured that which 
was to be reformed”; that Education 
(with a capital E) has supplanted genu- 
ine education in the training of teachers; 
and that only by raising standards and by 
sharply raising salaries can the teaching 
profession attract better minds. 

A survey of the chapter headings re- 
veals rather well the content of the 
book: ‘Education by Incantation,”’ ‘The 
New Curriculum and How We Got It,” 
“Research, It's Wonderful,” “A Budget 
of Criticism,” “The Scramble for Semes- 
ter-Hours,”’ “Box Office Courses,’’ “Who 
Invented Progressive Education?’’ “The 
Influence of John Dewey,” “The World 
of Professor Kilpatrick,” and “What to 
Do About It?” 


The Curriculum. Chester T. McNer- 
ney. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xii + 292. $4.50. 

Designed to develop an understanding 
of better methods of organizing, pre- 
senting, and living the curriculum, this 
book gives an overall view of modern 


curriculum as it should exist from ele- 
mentary school through high school. 

The author declares that all modern 
curriculums must be pupil-centered, for 
they are created to educate young people, 
not to preserve through memory a select- 
ed pattern of historical facts, rules, and 
formulas. 

New and current tendencies to promote 
a process of related learning and to use 
“core” and “‘core-type’”’ methods of or- 
ganization are stressed. In each case, prac- 
tical methods of enabling teachers and 
administrators to move from theory to 
practice are presented. 


Effective Home-School Relations. 
James L. Hymes, Jr. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. vii 
+ 264. $3.50. 


Written in lively, readable style, this 
book offers parents and teachers a prac- 
tical guide to the principles and _prac- 
tices of working together in effective co- 
operation. 

The author, who is professor of ele- 
mentary education at George Peabody 
College for Teachers and well known as 
a lecturer, first discusses theory, bringing 
into focus the problems of both parents 
and teachers and showing the way to 
mutual understanding. 

Then he becomes practical, showing 
exactly what to do, how to do it, and 
when to do it in improving home-school 
relations so it will mean better teaching 
in both places, and abler, happier chil- 
dren as a result. 


Leadership Training in Intergroup 
Education; Evaluation of Work- 
shops. Hilda Taba. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1953. Pp. xi + 243. 
$2.50. 

How teachers and other leaders were 


trained in six summer workshops in in- 
tergroup education is reported in this 
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McKnight Publications 
Rules of Order Book 


“Practical Parliamentary Procedure” 
Revised 1953 
By ROSE MARIE CRUZAN. This up-to-date book on rules of 


order covers every phase of parliamentary law. Easily read and 
easily understood. Gives terms, necessary steps to obtain ac- 
tion, tells how to obtain the floor, gives pointers for members 
and officers, rules for motions, amendments, nominations and 
elections. Accurate in all respects. 

The organization and presentation of this book are based upon 
officially accepted Rules of Order and actual teaching experi- 
ence. Cloth bound. 212 pages containing complete index 
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book. The workshops were held at the 
University of Chicago during the year 
1945-50. 

The book is a manual for workshop 
planning and management, but it is more 
than that. It is designed to offer worth- 
while suggestions to all those interested 
in teacher training or who are otherwise 
concerned with expanding the impact of 
education into areas of behavior which 
are usually considered immune to educa- 
tional influences, 


School Nursing in the Community 
Program. Marie Swanson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. xvi + 543. $5.00. 
This book is a portrayal of nursing as 

it is most effectively carried out in the 


schools today. 
The author describes in detail the 
work of the nurse with school-age chil- 


dren, the nurse’s part in individual pupil 
appraisal and assistance, and the nurse's 
part in general health supervision and 
education. A special chapter is also de- 
voted to the nurse’s work in special sit- 
uations. 

Miss Swanson is school nursing con- 
sultant for the department of public 
health nursing, National League for 
Nursing. She formerly was supervisor of 
school nursing for the New York State 
Education Department. 


The American Elementary School. 
Edited by Harold G. Shane. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
Pp. xi + 434. $5.00. 

This book, the thirteenth yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, is a compre- 
hensive study and appraisal of the Amer- 
ican elementary school. 

A group of distinguished educational 
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experts in this volume review the cur- 
rent trends in the conduct of the Ameri- 
can elementary school, covering both the 
philosophy of education and its inter- 
pretation in the classroom. Among those 
who have contributed chapters to the 
book are John L. Childs, Gertrude Hil- 
dreth, Lowry W. Harding, Edgar Dale, 
James T. Hymes, Jr., Arthur W. Foshay, 
and others. Harold G. Shane, who edited 
the book, also contributes an introductory 
chapter on “The Past Challenges the 
Present” and a concluding chapter on 
“The Future Challenges the Present,” 
This book should prove to be a valu- 
able sourcebook of authoritative theory 
and practice for all who are concerned 
with present problems in this field, 


Modern School Shop Planning. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Prakken Pub- 
lications, 1953. Pp. 113. $2.50. 
This new book, prepared by the edi- 

tors of ScHooL SHOP magazine, is a 

complete treatise on the subject of plan- 

ning the school shop. 

It covers general principles of planning 
as well as planning for specific types of 
school shops, such as the general shop, 
automotive shop, electrical shop, drafting 
room, graphic arts, machine shop, metal- 
working shop, and woodworking shop. 
Equipping these various shops is also 
discussed in detail. 

The book is well illustrated with 
photographs of new shops recently built 
throughout the country, showing how 
modern designers have utilized the princi- 
ples of good planning. 

Superintendents and other school offi- 
cials now in the process of planning new 
schools or in remodeling existing facili- 
ties will find this an excellent source 


book. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Developing Children's Power of Self- 
Expression Through Writing. Pp. 171. 
Available from the Board of Education 
of New York City. 


EDUCATION 


DIGEST 


Let's Count. John R. Clark, Charlotte 
W. Junge, and Caroline Hatton Clark. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Company. Pp. 48. Readiness book of the 
Growth in Arithmetic series. Teacher's 
Edition available. 

1954 Annotated List of Books for Sup- 
plementary Reading (Kindergarten- 
Grade 9). Available free from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


You and Your Inheritance; Science for 
Better Living. Paul F. Brandwein, Leland 
G. Hollingworth, Alfred D. Beck, and 
Anna E. Burgess. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1953. Pp. vi + 
464. $3.16. 

What You Should Know About Parent- 
hood. Ralph G. Eckert. What You Should 
Know About Communism. Alfred G. 
Meyer. Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. $.40 
each. Discounts in quantity. Two of the 
“Life Adjustment Booklet’’ series. 

The Student Teacher in the Secondary 
School. Paul R. Grim and John U. 
Michaelis. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xii + 484. $4.75. Practi- 
cal guidebook to assist student teachers 
in applying modern principles of learn- 
ing while working with pupils. 

Mathematics for the Consumer. Re- 
vised Edition, Francis G. Lankford, Jr., 
Raleigh Schorling, and John R. Clark. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Company, 1953. Pp. ix + 438. $2.76. A 
terminal course in functional mathematics. 


COLLEGE 


Student Charges and Financing High- 


er Education. Richard H. Ostheimer. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. Pp, xii + 217. $3.50. A staff 
study for the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education. 


GUIDANCE 


Opportunities in Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation. Jay B. Nash. 
Opportunities in The Hotel Industry. 
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WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR SCHOOLS? 


Van Miller and Willard B. Spalding 
give the answer in 


The Public Administration 
of American Schools 


This new book reveals the inner workings of the Ameri- 
can educational system and blueprints the policies, 
procedures, and problems involved in the democratic 
administration of our public schools. 


World Book Company 


$4.75 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 








Shepard Henkin. Opportunities in Elec- 
trical Engineering. S. Paul Shackleton 
Opportunities in Horticulture. C. Owen 
Brantley. Opportunities in Machine Shop 
Trades. Benjamin J. Stern. Opportunities 
in Travel. Don Short. Opportunities in 
Electrical Trades. Joseph S. Hyman. Op- 
portunities in Plastics. Denis A. Dearle 
Opportunities in Ceramics Samuel Ray 
Scholes. Opportunities in the Merchant 
Marine. John J. O'Connor, Jr. New 
manuals published by Vocational Guid- 
ance Manuals, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York 36, N.Y. ' 


GENERAL 


How to Use Television in School and 
in the Home: A Survey of Practices 
Now in Use. Available from the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, 525 W. 
120th St.. New York 27, N.Y. Pp. 36. 
$.40. 


Basic Body Measurements of School 
Age Children. W. Edgar Martin. A 
handbook for school officials, architects, 
and design engineers in planning school 
buildings, furniture and equipment. Pp. 
vi + 74. Available from School Housing 
Section, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Guiding Children in School and Out. 
L. Thomas Hopkins, Alice Miel, John I. 
Goodlad, et al. Pp. 36. Reprint service 
bulletin of the Association for Childhood 
Education International. Available from 
the Association Headquarters, 1200- 
15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. $.50. 
Discounts in quantity. 

Managing the School District Insur- 
ance Program. American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 24. 
$.50. 


The Yearbook of School Law, 1953. 





THE 


EDUCATION DIGEST 





113 Pages 


330 S. State Street 





and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


139 Illustrations 


$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


Authoritative 


Factual 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, lay-out, and equipping all 
types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 


Plastic Binding 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Lee O. Garber. Philadelphia, Pa.: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Edu 
cation, 1953. Pp. vi + 114. $2.25. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Intermediate Art Series, Children of 
Europe, Through the Seasons Series, Ele- 
mentary Science Series Set No. 3, Cook- 
ing Series, and Punctuation Series are 
new educational filmstrips released by 
Young American Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st 
St.. New York City. 

Pueblo Arts, Navajo Country, Semi- 
nole Indians, and Cultivate Your Garden 
Birds, four 16mm sound films produced 
by the Audio-Visual Education Service 
of the University of Minnesota, now 
available from International Film Bureau, 
Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Lee and Grant at Appomattox (Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor), The Monitor and the 
Merrimac (Fletcher Pratt), The Explora- 
tions of Pere Marquette (Jim Kjel- 
gaard), and The Lewis and Clark Expe- 


dition (Richard L. Neuberger) are new 
titles of books recently dramatized on 
Enrichment Records. Available from En- 
richment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N.Y. 

Place Called Home, The Making of 
Fine China, New Horizons, The Magic of 
Coal, and 225,000,000-Mile Proving 
Ground (railroads) are six 16mm sound 
movies now available on free-loan basis 
from The Princeton Film Center, Inc., 
Princeton, N.J. 

Washington, the Capital City, 16mm 
sound movie in color. Running time 25 
min. Available on free-loan basis from 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Life and Times of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Pictorial chart. Also a four-page mimeo- 
graphed story of Leonardo’s inventions 
and scientific studies. Free. Department 
of Information, International Business 
Machines Corporation, 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 








To all odueitons: 


Make your teaching more effective and enjoyable— 
use ‘*Ten-Twenty’”’ Universal Desks 


and ‘‘Flexi-tables’’ in your classroom 


For individual desk work, 
seat your students in 
“Ten-Twenty” Universal 
Desks. They are the only 
desks that can give them 
comfortable cradleform 
seating in every posture 
position; ten and twenty- 
degree desk-top slopes for 
reading, writing, art work; 
a level desk top for manip- 
ulative work. The fore-and- 
aft seat adjustment assures 
proper working distance, 
and eliminates distracting 
chair scraping noise. Your 
room will always have desks 
of the correct size, too, 
because each desk and seat 
is easily adjusted for 
For group work, add peepee 
some ‘‘Flexi-tables”’ 
and Envoy Posture 
‘chairs to your class- 
room equipment. 
Only ‘‘Flexi-tables’’ 
permit widest variety 
of arrangements for 
groups of all sizes. 
Every bit of floor 
space can be used 
for teaching 
activities by fitting L-shaped ‘‘Flexi- 
tables’’ in the “‘extra’”’ corners, and 
Trapezoidal-shaped ‘‘Flexi-tables”’ 
along clear wall space. Twin oval- 
shaped supporting standards make 
ingress and egress easy, as compared 
with conventional four-legged tables. 
Companion Envoy chair encourages 
good posture, accommodates wide range 
of child sizes. For more grouping 
ideas, write for “‘Flexi-table’’ brochure. 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING * Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 8ranch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 








AND NOW— 
from the Scott, Foresman Reading Program— 














William S. Gray e@ Marion Monroe e A. Sterl Artley 








blueprinted and built to make the transition from 
primary - tomiddle-grade reading smoother and 
more successful for every child 


For Use in Getting All the Children Off to the Best Possible Start... 


JUST IMAGINE, the Basic Reader: lively, fast-moving 
stories packed with the kind of action that delights all 
pre-teen-agers . . . written in vocabulary from The New 
Basic Readers for the primary grades 


for Special Help in Working with Slow Readers... 

the Just Imagine Teacher’s Edition and Think-and-Do 
Book: new ways of reaching and teaching slow readers; R ; 
new ways of helping them build up the kind of power For further information write 
fourth-grade reading requires, are all mapped out, step 
by step, skill by skill, in Guidebook lesson plans and 
Think-and-Do lessons for every Just Imagine story 


* Chicago 11 
Atlanta 3 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY se ratcisco 5 


New York 10 














